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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKXS. 


Common Events: a Continuation of § Rich and 
Poor,’ Post 8vo. pp 382. Edinburgh 
and London, 1825. Blackwood. 

Tux author of Common Events commences 
observing that a ‘ twice-told tale is prover- 

billy tedious ;’ and he might have added, 
that a half-told tale is very provoking. We 
recollect with what misery, In our younger 
days, we have waited for the second or third 
volume of even a Minerva-Press novel from 
some circulating library, when we had reach- 
ed the middle of the story ; and every one who 
knows the art of experienced novel-writers in 
concluding a volume at some interesting pas- 
sage, in order to excite interest for the future, 
witl sympathize with us. No grass grew in 
the path from our dwelling to that of the book- 
seller, and his patience was almost exhausted 
in our Torsonizing him about the divided 
novel. If waiting a few hours or a few days 
created so much mortification, what are we 
to say to publishing noveis piecemeal, at in- 
tervals of twelve or eighteen months. We 
were just on the point of protesting against 
thissystem, when we recollected that, although 
Common Events form a continuation of Ric}; 
and Poor, yet that the latter work was com- 
plete in itself. They may, in short, be com- 
pared to the Youthful Days of Charles Ma- 
thews and his present entertainment,—both 
perfect in themselves, yet harmonizing toge- 
ther. 

Such of our readers as bear in mind our 
notice of Rich and Poor, or have read the 
book, will at' once recollect that the author is 
very. rigid moralist, and that the work is as 
mach one of ethics as of fiction. Common 

is precisely of the same character ; 

the guthor resumes the story where he or she 
(for we suspect the sex) deft it of. 
lume now before us is, however, much more 
inleresting. in its story atid incidents than its 
predecessor, and there is more vigour of c)ia- 
fcter throughout. There is, certaitly, the 
same inculcation of religious principle, and 
the same denunciations against vice and infi- 
delity. We shall now muke an extract from 
the least serious part of the work :— 

‘Dintherout was, in alll respects, like any 
other country town. It contained one prin- 
“pal street, in which there was the Silver 
\ey, and a few shops, in which small quan- 
— of all things might be had. The work- 
ry patt of the population were, some of 
Sela? at the loom, and some of them in the 

ld; but the street, as usual, displayed a 
pebortion of old men and old women, chil- 

ea, ducks, chickens, dogs, and, at the door 


af the S; ; 
— Silver Key, there were several carri- 
vas ial and enrnicles; and there were | 


. 
The vo- 
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boys riding through the town on horses newly | 


caught, without any furniture whatever. The 
weather had brightened up so considerably, 
that some ef the party from Roe Park were 
half repeuting of their expedition, but it would 
ruin the players were they now to return. It 
was an uncommonly comfortable conmodi- 
ous theatre, built by subscription, and the 
marchioness’s patronage was expected to fill 
it. The town of Dintherout had given it free 
to the strollers, who were, as usual, in a state 
of the greatest poverty. There was little 
amusement expected from the excellence of 
the performance, yet much night be derived 
from its absurdity. There were flaming 
handbilis posted up in various parts of the 
Sireet, intimating that, under the patronage of 
the Marchioness cf Vainall, would be per- 
formed the tragedy of Macbeth; and never 
was such a pennyworth to be given for the 
money, for Macbeth was to recite between 
acts the adventures of Cornet Flash, and to 
sing several favourite songs; and Miss Flow- 


ers was to dance the shawl dance, and to sing | 


the Maid of Windsor, and to go through a 
fire balloon upen horseback; and the whole 
was to conclude with a new pantomimic 
farce, never before performed in Dintherout, 
called the Interesting Clown. Many a boy 
and girl loitered on their way to school to 
spell this attractive bill. Dr. Spleen Harris 
and Sir Philip Ham found theinselves engag- 
ed in,the same occupation as they were loi- 
tering about before dinner. 

‘“ fF am not quite convinced,” satd Dr 
Spleen Harris, “that it adds much to our 
friend the marchioness’s dignity, fo have her 
name flourishing as patroness to sueh a set of 
ragamuftins, as the names in this bill would 
indicate them to be.” 

‘* We must not be scrupulous about tri- 
fes'in this bustling world,” said Sir Philip 
Huin. 

‘Strolling players have been 
senibed. Hfogarth’s at 


i frequy nthy 
s | 
i 

bonnes them before our 
( 


and well de mirable de- 
lineation 
their VW ] 
not lessened the horror that a mind alive to 
humanity, and not perverted by satire, must 
rience in contemplating this degrading 


reteched trappings: ani 
i i 


ex De 
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| 





eccupation of our brothers and sisters oi the | 


human race. The earnings of many a Ja- 
bourer in Dintherout were destined to be 
spent this evening in the encouragement of 
this band: the ale-houses and inferior inns 
expected much custom on the dismissal of the 
thestre ; and it would be early on the Lord's 
dav ere the cottages received again their in- 
mates. Many a farmer’s wife and daughter 
decked themselves in their best array, their 
Sunday’s clothes, to attend this amusement, 


sanctioned by the Marchioness of Vainall. 





But, had they seen the wretchedness of the 
beings who were labouring to divert them, we 
shall hope that better feelings would have 
yroinpted them so to bestow their money as to 
have enabled the poor vagabonds to rest their 
wearted bodies, to look after their famishing 
children, to fly from the contamination of one 
another. 

‘The landlord of the Silver Key, Joseph 
Macbill, had been in bad health for some 


| years. and set by, as his wife expressed it. 


She had been a cook before her marriage, 
and talked of him with much the same respect 
as she would have done of an old tureen, and 
uttered her sorrows concerning him in. this 
manner to Jerkins, the marchioness’s maid, 
in reply to her inguiry after his health. 

‘« Thank you for speerin’ for him—hech 
me! he’ll no mend noo—I think he’s got an 
income in his arm—he’s noo clean cracked 
and broken! wae’s me, he’s been a silly man 
a’ his days. The mainteenance o' him is 4 
sair brawback upon me, for I’m but a silly 
woman mysell, no able to fight and stecr 
about the house as [ used to do.” 

‘« But I hope your customers still fe- 
quent the Silver Key?” said Jerkins. 

‘7 canna compleen,” said Mrs. Macbill ; 
“ but they cum a’ at ance, and I may say, 
speak a’ at ance; thae /inglishmen are some- 
times like to pit me woof, when they cum 
doun wi’ their guns an’ their dougs, and their 
valys.—But wha is yon?” continued she, 
looking out at the door, antl pointing to the 
genilemen. 


‘ t's Doctor Spleen Harris,” said Jer- 
kins. 
‘< Touts, woman, [ ken him weel 


enough,” said Mrs. Macbiil, “he’s often 
here: but whae is he yon who 18 walken wir 
him /” 

*« Tfe's a grand Engtishman,” said Jer- 
kins; “ a Sir Philip Hum, with a great deal 
of inoney; he’s one of those who come into 
the country with the moor-fow!, and depart 
Ww! he partridges.” 

‘** [ haena seen a patrick the year,” said 
Mrs. Machill :—“ but surely [’m no wise! f 
linac little need to stand cracken here, wher 
shouthers, and when | hae sa niur- 


¢e]s On ny 


kle ado.” 

‘<< Tow do you do, Mrs. Macbil!?” said 
a man who came up to therm. 

‘“ Tm gaely; how’s a’ wi 
Jolin _ i ‘ 

‘It was John Pow the barber, who, seeing 


; 
ye yoursel: 


* -_ 


see if there was any employment for hun. 
*€ Just stap in and tak your chance, 
John,”” said Mrs. Macbill, as she ran ef to 
the kitchen, to bustle the cook and herrvy the 
waiter, -Next an degree appeared -fert¥ 
Ls 
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eres oe oe 
Broom, to receive fron the lips of Jerkins 
instructions how the noble marty liked thei 


illows and blankets and mattresses arranged. 
here is no station in society exempt from 
the inroads of pride and ambition ; and Mfrs. 
Machill, of the Silver Key, bad her own 
share of it. She was not overstocked with 
any sense, and certainly not with what is 
called common sense, else she would have 
known how impossible it for her to 
have vied with Cochon, the marquis’s French 
cook; but this she had the ambitious daring 
presuu:ption to attempt, and gave herself a 
prodigious deal of ill-bestowed trouble in 
preparing badly-cooked fine dishes, which, 
privately, the family of the Vainails were 
tired of at home, even when cooked with the 
best materials, and in Cochon’s best style. 
Whereas she might have given thein the 
highest pleasure of a gourmand, an agree- 
uble variety, by preparing for them what she 
was quite an adept at, a well-cooked plain 
dinner. 

‘« This soup is precisely negus,” 
inarquis, putting away lis plate. 

‘* Pray don’t venture upon that curry,” 
said Sir Philip, “it has nearly flayed my 
throat.” 

‘““This cream is made especially for the 
ladies,” said Dr. Sp!een Harris, ‘ quite 
brandy pcesset.” 

_£€ The chickens are very nice, T can as- 
sure you,” said Lady Anielia. 

** | thought I recognised soine of their re- 
lations in the court of the inn,” said the mar- 
chioness, ** which is encughi for me.” 

‘The marquis, as has been befor 
ed, loved his dinner, and 
upon Nirs. 
upon inquiry, he discoves: 

ontained a vulgar piece of cold beef, intend- 
ed for Mrs. Machbill’s doi: 
to her great mortification, the marquis atid 
his party made a hearty repast. 

“ Great folks are great plagues,” said 
Mrs. Macbill; “ couidna they eat what was 
served up, but they bid to hae 
l’se warrant?” 

‘We hope there may be some hiuts in the 
foregoing detail, which may prove useful to 
people of moderate establishm 
wish to feed their betters. i 
no real idolaters of their stomach in this 
ty, none who were enthusiastic and 
in their shame. The gourmand alone can 
tell whether the remembrance of bFavine eaten 
a good dinner conveys any plexsure to his 
soul; he, too, can tell the dehenht of the 
sent enjoyment, and what degree of delight 
there is in the anticipation of pleasure to 
come.’ 

Common Events, it will be seen, is wel! 
Written, and we recommend it on this xe- 
count, as well as for the excellent moral it 
1nculcates. 


Was 
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Travels in Russia, the Krimea, the Caucasus, 
and Georgia. By Rowexr Lyaci, M.D. 
F.L.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 
Cadell. 

Tuts is the third work Dr. Lyall has pub- 

lished within the last eighteen months, on the 

subject of Russia. On two of these we have 
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stics, and on this, | 
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ut there were | 
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, : : | we va _ ° 
iy “ly expressed our Oplhion, the third nov you, cood economists . ti 1} me, does thy me. 


awmts us. A gentleman of the doctor’s ob- 
servation, residing many years in Russia, 
knowing her language, mixing in her society, 
and travelling through her provinces, could 
not fail of gleaning much interesting and no- 
vel information. The doctor is, however, 
somewhat too fond of giving opinions and ex- 
plaining the cause of every thing; and if he 
gives a true, he is somewhat too partial to a 
| gloomy, picture of what he sees. Llis cha- 
racter of the higher classes of society in Rus- 
/sia represented them in a very unfavourable 
light indeed, both as to morals and manners, 
and has drawn upon the doctor not only their 
displeasure, but that of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia himself: at the same time, however, Dr. 
Lyall pays a high compliment to Russian 
hospitality. lis present work is entitled 
Travels, but it includes many observations 
made before the journey, as well as some in- 
telligeice received since his return. In his 
travels, he was accompanied by two Italian 
noblemen and an English (or rather Welsh, 
we presume) gentleman, Edward Penrhyn, 
sq. Reserving for a future occasion all 
critical remarks on these volumes, we shall 
proceed to make a few extracts. 
Dr. Lvall gives some interesting anecdotes 


re re ee a ee ee ee 


eee eee 


the Cossacks, Platof, who was born on the 


| Oth of August, 1751, and died on the 3rd of 


January, 1818. Platot had a very retentive 
‘memory, and could name, without error, ail 
the staff and superior off cers of about forty 

thousand troops, and even 

acks :—- 
‘He had an excellent custom of praising 
/the common Kovziiks for the good and zealous 
fulilment of their duties. He ordered those 
who had so distinguished themselves to be 
presented to hia, and generally asked, in the 
most affable manner, what was their own and 
ithe r fathers’ names. Havine received an 
answer as to the name of the father, he often 
remembered the name of the regiment in 
h he had served, and on sueh an occa- 
ision, turning to those around tim, he said, 

* Behold, gentlemen, I will tell you™, I weil 
‘remember his father ; he was a very brave 
| Kozak, and, like myself, robust; L served 


“ae 
Wiite 


did many important actions. Know, [ will 
| tell you, he parily resembles him, 
rat. Now fam clad: God bless the colo- 
nel, that he named him for this commission ; 
from him [ expect all that is good.” Then 
| turning to the Kozak, “* Thou art the conduc- 
| tor of the Kurmonastinskoi station!” and be- 
‘ing answered in the affirmative ;—* So I re- 
| Do you know, gentlemen, that I 
leven remember their house; his father was 
| respected in the station. It happened that I 
‘once rode there, and scarcely remained any 
time with them; I saw your house,” —again 
turning to the Kozak ;—* having entered the 
stanitsau, and having ascended the little huil 
}upon the left in the cross-street——this well, 
well I remember; they are even, I will tell 


member. 


of the rude. but brave and generous leader of 


manv ofthe Cos- | 


with him in the Turkish campaign, and he | | ; 
| of individuals who were placed about her 








———e 


even in his | 


ther at least live, good old woman ; and j; 
there not some one besides in the family? It 
is time forthee to marry. Iam happy to as. 
sist such punctual persons, and who have §. 
nished their time of service; to say nothing 
of bravery, it would be shameful for a Kozak 
not to be brave, and it is necessary to ende. 
vour even more. What thinkest thou? Now 


| God bless thee also: thanks from me to the 


colonel: endeavour in future to conduct thy- 
self thus—increase confidence; yes, and | 


| will look further after thy conduct ;——thus, 


perhaps, [ will advance thee: pray God for 
our gracious batushka*, the emperor.” And 
when the Kozak was elated with joy, making 
his obeisance to his chief—his father, he Only 
wished to depart, when the count detained 
him with a new question: ‘* Dost thou drink 
vodtki?” and if he received a negative an- 
swer, he generally continued thus: “ that is 
very well, L will tell you ;—yet it is neces- 
sary fora Don Kozak, by little and little, to 
accustom himself: there happen bad wea- 
ther and snow-storms; and the Donskoi Ko- 
zak is always upon his horse, and in the 
field :—it sometimes happens that he is not 
like himself; there, I will tell you, the best 
medicine is a small glass of something warm, 
and especiaily of spirits with mustard. Stop, 
{ will treat thee with wine.” Then, having 
catled for wine, he presented it with his own 
hands.’ 

Piatof had his weaknesses. too, as will be 
seen by the following anecdote :—- 

*** In the reign of Catharine IT., there ex- 
isted a custom, as a token of the monarch’s 
benevolence to the Voiskovoi Ataman of the 
forces of the don, of making a present annu- 
ally to his spouse of those clothes with whica 
Y had been dressed on the first 
day of the year. Although Platof did not 
hold that station, yet by his eminent services 
he had the happiness of being known and 
distinguished by the empress; and at various 
times he received marks of her benevolence. 
Whether by the instigation of lis spouse, or 
through his own wish to gratify her by a mo- 
narchicul tavour from the sovereign, which 
was then allowed enly to the spouse of the 
Ataman of the Don, he resolved to endeavour 
to procure this favour for himself, by means 


her hiayesty 


vor 
majesty. But he was refused, and no aouvt 


| without the knowledge of the empress. From 


this he inicrred that the empress was disa'- 
fected towards kira, an idea whieh threw 
him into such deep affliction, that he soen 
became seriously Ul, and the consequences 
might have been fatal, if his friend, the late 
Count Valerian Zibof, had not set the affair 
right. Having heard of Plat6f’s affliction 
and disease, without informing him, that no- 
bleman made them known, as well as their 
cause, to the empress. The great Cathanne 
received the news with feeling, and, more- 
over, manifested her anger at those who had 
dared, without her knowledge, to refuse the 


| object of Platof’s prayer, and, at the same 


od 





¢* I will tell you was a proverbial expres- 
sion of the count’s in every conversation, and 


| was by far too often repeated.’ 








-——— ——-—— 


‘* Batushka means grandfather, care Be 
but is e!soa term of the highest comp!me™ 
bestowed on those we revere. 
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——— 
ordered the clothes to be sent to his 
spouse. This altogether unexpected favour 
of the monarch soon recovered _Platot s 
health, and restored his drooping spirit. 
Some time ago, there were several very ex- 
cellent articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, un- 


time, 


der the title of Italian Noaxing, consisting of 


humorous tales of fiction; a volume equally 
amusing might be made, by collecting all the 
fbrications which, during the last war, were 


. ? i) . 
resorted to, in order to rouse John Bull’s in- | 
dienation against Napoleon, and encourage | 
One of these, 


ae 


him to continue the war. 
which will be at once recollected, is exposed 
by Dr. Lyall; it relates to Platof :— 

‘The veteran was said to have offered his 
daughter in marriage, and her weight of gold 
a3 her dowry, to the individual who should 
deliver to him the conqueror of Europe, Na- 
poleon, dead or alive. This fable, under a 
modification, even found a place in a justly 
celebrated review. There it is said that 
“the yeteran Platof, whose blood had been 
so often shed in the defence of Russia on 
former occasions, now showed his ardour 
for the cause in which he was engaged, by 
promising his daughter and 200,000 roubles, 
to the hero who should rid the world of the 
invader.” The said lady was painted in the 
brightest colours of fancy, and her portrait 
caught the attention of the passers-by, in the 
shop-windows of Londou and Edinburgh, 
and even in the provincial towns of our island. 
She was beautiful, her father was a hero, and 
niches abounded at Noévo-Tcherkifsk. 
alas! for the Atamiin’s successors, there was 
Bo foundation for such reports: Plat6f was 
neyer rich. 
not in debt; and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, he had no daughter wamarried in 1812. 


But such a report, though an Imposition, was | 


congenial to the general feeling of the British 
nation at the time, and thus it met with ready 


belief. ~When we lately had the pleasure of 


dining at the table of Plat6f’s successor, I re- 
peated the story as told above, and in the lan- 
yuage of the country, so that all present un- 
cerstood. The recital was followed by bursts 


of laughter ; at the cessation of which, one of | 


his best friends told us, that it was indeed a 
creat mistake. 
Ways poor, because he was always liberal: 
and, had he hada daughter to marry in 1812, 


i! ‘Te sf 41 ¢ y . . ‘ ; 
Iste ad of thousands of roubles, or her weight 
if : ° . , . 
4 gold, if he could have given the weight of 


” : a . ; 
one of her ears in that metal in dowry, it was 
his utmost !””’ 


atte ae gives a very unfavourable charac- 
A — trade-men. He says :-— 

dea C enged af dishonesty seems to have 
eee oo je class of subjects at least for 
Nidiedens _ years, for even one of the best 
dacs nl Russia, Karamzin, frankly 
the ‘a at in the times of the great dukes, 
rl = it merchants knew and confirmed 
ea P ( wad that A merchant will sell his 
ites na he adds, that ‘“ Their finesse in 
ying and selling astonished the Germans, 


wh Sn M4 4 ; 
~O said, ‘Satan alone could cheat a Rus- 
The Servants, who 


ters, purchase for their mas- 


are oY . . . 

ee Benerally bribed ; but Russia is not 

- on! a ye d , , 
¥ccuntry in which this sysiem prevails : 


I believe he was in difficulty, if | 


* Platof,” said he, “was al- | 


| ‘To such an extent does this mode of giv- 
| ing and receiving premiums extend, that the 
| servant who carries a receipt to the apothe- 
| eary’s shop universally gets his reward ; for if 
| he did not, he would contrive, by some means 
| or other, to carry the next prescription to an- 
other apothecary, who, he knew, would not 
forget him: respectable apothecaries are 
therefore necessitated to comply with a re- 
volting custom, or they might shut their 
shops. As clsewhere, many of the noble fa- 
milies are in the custom of running quarterly 
or half yearly, or annual accounts with thi 
paid, 


| apothec aries: and, when the bills ar 
the servants obtain a handsome present. 
| ‘ But this practice of presents also prevails 
among a higher class of individuals. Soon 
| after my arrival in Russia, I had occasion to 
purchase a quantity of medicines. Some- 
time afterwards, when the bill was paid, I 
was rather surprised at receiving a handsome 
present from the apothecary. On mention- 
| Ing the circumstance to a friend, my surprise 
ceased. The fact is, that it is well under- 
stood that all medical men, if they choose, 
| Teceive ten, and sometimes even fifteen per 
| cent. profit, upon medicines they purcliase 
; for public charities, or for private apothecary 
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adorned with a portico, columns, and statues 
[t consisted of a single story, whose front was 
provided with a door and fourteen winduws, 
the frames of the latter, as well as the panes, 
being all formed of ice. The sides of tne 
Coors and of the windows were painted im 
imitation of green marble. 

‘On each side of the door was a dolphia, 
from the mouths of which, by means of naph- 
_ volumes of flame were emitted in the 
evening. Next to them were two mortars, 
equal to eighty-pounders, from which many 
bombs were thrown, a quarter of a pound of 
powder being used for each charge. On 
each side of the mortars stood three cannens, 
equal to three-pounders, mounted upon car- 
riages and with wheels, which were ozten 
used. Inthe presence of a number of per- 
sons attached to the court, a bullet was driven 
through a board two inches thick, at the dis- 
tance of sixty paces, by one of these cannon; 
a quarter of a pound of powder being also 
used fora charge. 

‘The interior of the edifice had no ceiling, 
and consisted of a lobby and two large apart- 
ments: one on each side, which were weil 


tha 


furnished aud painted in the most e’evant 


shops upon the estates of the nobility in the | 


interior; and five or ten per cent. upon 
the value of all medicines made up by their 
prescriptions throughout the empire.’ 

_ Every person has read or heard of the ice 
palace, constructed at St. Petersburgh, in the 
vear 1740; yet we are indebted to Dr. 
Lyall for the best account of it, translated 
from the description of Krait, the celebrated 
academician, which was publisaed the year 

| after its erection :—— 

| ‘VTrom the author’s statement it appears 

! 


the palace in question, an ice castle and gar- 
rison had been built upon the river Neva. 
But the ice bent under their wcight, and that 
of the soldiers who e@uarded them. At the 





Was resolve { to erecta palace of ice, ane, to 
| avoid the same occurrence, a situation be- 
tween the Admiralty and the Winter Palace 
was chosen for its foundation on fe ra firma, 
and Mr. A. D. Tatistche’, one of the lords of 
the bed-chamber, was instructed to superin- 


. 


| tend the execution of the scuemie ac cording to 
aregular plan. It may be dithicult to deter- 
mine whether the expenses of the erection of 
| this ice palace, or the purpose for which it 
| was destined, as the temporary residence of 
| the prince already mentioned and his bride, 
' demonstrated the highest degree of tolly. 

| ‘ The ice palace was constructed of blocks 
lof ice cut out of the winter covering of the 
| Néva, which were from two to three feet in 
‘thickness, according to necessity. Peing 
| properly formed and adjusted to each othr r, 
| water was poured between them, which, be- 
| ing soon frozen, acted the part of cement ; so 
| that the whole edifice, with its furniture, may 
(be said to have consisted of one immense 
mass of ice. . Peis 

| The length of the edifice was fifty-six, its 
| broadth seventeen and a half, and its height 
| twenty-one feet. It was constructed accord- 
ing to the strictest rujes of art, and was 


| dolphins, stretched a low balustrade. 
‘ 


that, seven years anteriog. to the erection of | 


whimsical marriage of Prince Gallitsin, it: 


- 


manner, though merely formed of ice. ‘fTa- 
bles, chairs, statues, looking-glasses, candic- 
sticks, watches, and other ornaments, besides 
tea-dishes. tumblers, wine-glasses, and even 
plates with provision >, were seen in one 
apartment, also formed of ice and painted of 
their natural colours: while in the other was 
remarked a state bed, with curtains, bed, pil 
lows, and hed-clothes, two pairs of shppers, 
and two night-caps of the same cold maternal. 
‘ Kehind the cannon, the mortars, and the 
Cin 


building was a small en- 


each side of the 
trance, pots with flowers, and 
partly formed of icc and partly nat ral, on 
which birds sat. Bevond these were erected 
two icy pyramids. On the right of one of 
them stood an elephant, which was hollow, 
and so contrived as to throw out burnine 
naphtha, while a person within it, t ym 
of a tube, imitated the natural crics of t 
animal. On the left of the other pyramid 
was seen the never-failing concomitant of ail 


princely dwellings in Russia, a banyw, or 
es 1 


> 


oranve-tirees, 


Means 
? 
lil» 


‘bath, apparently formed of balks, which is 





seid to have been sometimes heated, and 
even lo have heen appropriated Lo use, 
‘The appearance of the ice palace, it 1s 


said, was remarkably splendid wien lighted 


up in the evening with numerous candics. 
Amusing transparencies were usuaily su - 
pended in the windows to increase the eficct, 
and the emission of flames by the dolphirs 
and the elephant all tended to excite grvatr 
surprise, while the people beheld the crysta!- 
line mass. 

‘ As was naturally to be expected, crowds 
of visitors were continually seen around this 
fantastic and unique construction, which re- 
mained entire from the beginning of January 
almost to the middie of March. At tie end 
of the latter month, however, the classy tabrie 
began to melt, and soou afterwards it was 
broken into pieces, which were conveyed to 
the imperral ice-cellar.” 

i 
(To be concluded in our nest 
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Memoirs of Moses Mend lsohn, the Jewish 
Philosop/er ; icluding the celebrated Cor- 
respondence on the Christian Religion, with 


JC. Lavater, Minister of Zurich. By 
M. Sameurrs. 8vo. pp. 171. London, 
1825. 


Mosrs Mrwprrsoun was one of the most 
extraordinary men of the ave: to superior 
learning and eminent talents, he added wis- 
dom the most profound and qualities the 
most amiable. ‘ When,’ as his biographer 
well observes in the pi face, * we see an indi- 
vidual exce] in various sciences, who is the 
offspring of humble and indigent parents, 
borh in an obscure town, amongst a scanty 





and peor community ;—when we see him 
soar, eagle-like, to the grand luminary of sci- 
ence and knowledge, nothing appalled, 
though living in an aye that had but just be- 
gan to emerge from the mist of bigotry and 
prejudice, in which so many of its predeces- 
sors had been enveloped ;—when we discover 
an eloquent writer, a great philosopher, 
amongst a peopie deteriorated and paralysed 
by ill treatment and oppression; amongst a 
people cruelly neglected, and impoliticly 
excluded froin the emporiums of polite learn- 
ing and useiul knowledge ;—when we consi- 
der that this individual left his native home, 
a solitary wanderer, unpatronised, unrecom- 
mended, without noney, decent clothing, or 
expectation, without any thing on earth, in- 
deed, but a firm reliance on Providence ;-—- 


when we know that he had no ex unple to | 


Stimulate, no encouragement to sxiace, not 
even an aliuring probability to specutate 
upen swe shall find ap! » cause for won- 
der and admiration. And if it appears that 
this individual had moreover WW struggle 
through life against some of ihe bitierest op- 
posers of study and meditation, namely, a fee- 


ble consttution, pinching want, the bereave- | 


ment of an only teacher, and the machina- 
tions of jealousy, and nevertheless attained to 
an almost unparalleled degree of perfection 
in every science he applied himself to, ulti- 
mately towering above all his competitors :— 


hail him as the harbinger of better days to a 
fallen—but not an irreclaimablo--—-people, 
and of its redemption from the trammels of 
supineness, and the spell of superstition, in 
which it had so long previously been linger- 
ing.” 

Such was Moses Mendelsohn, the son of a 
transcriber of the Pentateuch, who also kept 
a Hebrew day-school at Dessau. in Ger- 
many, where Moses was born, in September, 
1729. According to the then prevailing sys- 
tem of educating Jew boys, young Mendel- 
sohn was sent to the public Seminary, where 


frend in it. Israel Moses 


ee eee ee 


| ed. 
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wrapped in a roquelaure, to the Jewish semi- 
nary. Young Mendelsohn soon found that 
he was not pursuing the proper course to ar- 
rive at solid knowledge: he began to study 
the Hebrew language grammatically ; was 
soon able to write it with purity and ele- 
gance ; and, when in his tenth year, composed 
Hebrew verses, which, in after-life, pleased 
him so litte, that he resolved to write no 
more original poctry in that language: ‘1 
have no genius for poetry,” he used modestly 
to say; ‘my mind is more disposed to pene- 
trate into the deep recesses of the understand- 


-% 
{: 
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A pretty anecdote is related in this memoir of 
that friendship :— 

‘Lessing once brought to Mendelsohn q 
work written by a celebrated character, to 
hear his opinion on it: Having given it 3 
reading, he told his friend, that he deemed 
himself a match for the author, and would 
refute him Nothing could be more wel. 
come to Lessing, and he strongly encouraged 
the idea. Accordingly, Mendelsohn sat down 
and wrote his Philosophical Dialogues, op 
the most abstruse subjects, in which he 
strictly redeemed his pledge of confuting the 





ing than to roam in the lighter regions of 
fancy.’ His metrical translations of the 
Psalms are, however, allowed to be beautiful 
compositions Sv industrious was Mendel- 
sohn, that he soon made himself master of 
the text of the Talmud, and knew the whole 
of the Law and the Prophets by heart. 

Rabbi D. Fraukel, the tutor of Mendel- 
sohn, leaying Dessau for Berlin, his pupil, at 
the age of fourteen, followed him, and reach- 
ed the capital of Prussia, without money suf- 
ficient to provide even a single meal: a be- 
nevolent Jew, Mr. Hyam Bamberg, gave 
voung Mendelsohn an attic room in his 
house, and two days’ board weekly, while he 
prosecuted his studies under his former teach- 
er. So licnited were the finances of this em- 
bryo Plato, that, when he purchased a loaf of 


brown bread, he notched it according to the | 
Standard of his pocket, never eating accord- | 


lng to his appetite, but to his finances. Self- 
taught, he learned Latin, and instructed a 
, who, in return, 
taught Mendelsohn geometry. Mendelsohn 
now studied the French aud English lan- 
guages, with which he made himself acquaint- 
Mr. Bernard, an opulent man of the 
Jewish persuasion, noticed Mendelsohn, and, 
being strongly tuteresied in his favour, ad- 
mitted him into his house and entrusted him 
with the education of his children. 


| now the means of prosecuting his studies, and 


there was scarcely any branch of science or 
literature that he neglected. His talents soon 


Tins ' | recommended him to Mr. Bernard, who made 
we may, without being thought enthusiasis, | 


children were taught to pratiie mechanically | 
the Wishnu and Gemarra, concerning laws of | 


betrething, drvorce, and other irrelevant mat- 


| 


ters, before they were able to write a single | 


text of Scripture correctly. Yet so anxious 
was his father, who was very poor, that he 


should acquire even this limited education, 


that, when young Moses was only seven 


years old, he ‘ would make him rise at three 
or four o'clock in winter mornings, and, after 
giving him a cup of tea, would carry him, 


him first clerk, then cashier, and afterwards | 


manager, of his silk manufactory, with a libe- 
ral income. 

The quibbles and quiddities of the Jewish 
Rabbins disgusted Mendelsohn, who wished 
to direct them to more rational studies. With 
@ literary coadyutor, he commenced a He- 
brew periodical, under the ttle of Koheleth 
Musear, i. e. the Moral Preacher, containing 
chiefly inquiries into natural history, essays 
on the beauties of the creation, Ke. 

Having now conducted Mendelson 
poverty to comfort, and shown the trruamph 

' 

Y 


1 from 
of genius and 3 verance over all the ob- 
stacles that humble birth, religious prejudices, 
and limited means of education, could in- 
terpose ; we shall not pursue his history, 
step by step, to the eminence he ultimately 
attained, but refer to the work before us, the 
details of which are truly interesting. 
the most important eras in the life of Mendel- 


mame 
PCTS 


whom there is an interesting biographical 
memoir given, in an appendix to this volume. 





Lessing and Mendelsohn became fast friends. 


Hie had | 


One of 


sohn, was his acquaintance with Lessing, of 


author, though, for quietness’ sake, he for. 
bore mentioning his name, and carried the 
manuscript to Lessing for examination. 
“When Lam at leisure,” said Lessing, “} 
will peruse it.””. After a convenient interval, 
he repeated his visit, when Lessing kept upa 
miscellaneous conversation, without once 
mentioning the manuscript in question; and 
the other being too bashful to put him in mind 
of it, he was obliged to depart, no better in- 
formed than when he came, which was also 
the case at several subsequent meetings. At 
last, however, he mustered sufficient resolu- 
| tion to inquire after it, and still Lessing with- 
(held his opinion. Want of leisure was 
| pleaded as before, but Now he would certain- 
| 
| 


Ee 





ly read it; Mr. Mendelsohn might, in the 


| meantime, take yonder small volume home 
vith him, and let him know his thoughts on 
it. On opening it, Mendelsohn was not a 
little surprised to behold his own Dialogues 
in print. ‘* Pat it into your pocket,” said 
Lessing, good-naturedly, ‘‘and this Mammon 
‘along with it. [tis what I got for the copy- 
right ; it will be of service to you.” ’ 
Lavater was another friend Mendelsohn 
i'made, and whom he tried to convert; the 
latter, however, in an able and manly letter, 
avowed his attachment to the religion of his 
forefathers, and disavowed all wish to make 
converts. Mendelsohn had now become 
one of the most eloquent writers of the age; 
some of his works are compared to Tully's 
Orations, and in all there was an origiuality 
and a vigour rarely met with: i controver- 
sy, he perhaps rarely had an equal. We 
/must now draw to a close. Mendelsohn 
died on the 4th of January, 1786, at the ag- 
of fifty-seven years and four months :— 
‘Mendelsohn died as he had lived, calm 
and placid: arfd took an earthly smile wita 
rim into eternity. When his death became 
known, the whole city of Berlin was a scene 
of unfeigned sorrow. The citizens of all do- 
nominations looked upon the event as @ 1? 
tional calamity. The nobility, the court, 
‘sent letters of condolence to the widow; 
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| Professor Rammiler, amongstseveral other ce- 
| lebrated poets, wrote a beautiful elegy 02 
| his death in alternate stanzas by the Jewish 
and Christian uations, represented hy two 
mourning females, Sulamith and Eusabia; 
and the learned of all parts of Europe, where 
his writings were known, paid him a trijute 
of their respect by joining the ceneral lamen- 
tation. | 
‘Mendelsohn was of a short stature, ‘€) 
thin, and deformed.in the back. His con” 
plexion was very dark and sallow ; hair blacs 

| and curly; nose rather large and aquiline. 
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A gentle smile constantly played round his 
inouth, hich was always a little open. No- 
thing could exceed the fire of his eyes; and 
there was so much kindness, modesty, and 
benevolence portrayed on his countenance, 
that he won every heart at first sight. His 
vaulted brow, and the general cast of his fea- 
tures, bespoke a vast intellect and noble heart. 

‘Intense meditation, to which he had de- 
dicated almost the whole of his life, could not 
but become injurious to a frame so delicate 
and so untowardly constructed. Still this 


excellent man continued his pursuits without | 


any sensible deterioration of his health, so 
long as his labours were merely speculative ; 
but when Lavater’s challenge involved his 
feelings also, he then suddenly felt the most 


‘dreadful consequences of his mode of living ; 


and, had it not been for the fortitude with 
which, as a truly practical sage, he renounced, 
for entire years, all physical and mental en- 
joyment, he would have probably been much 
earlier snatched away from the world and 
from his friends. From sensual gratification 
he abstained firmly to the end. It was in- 
conceivable, that the quantity of food, to 
which he restricted himself, couid sustain a 
human being ; and, at the same tiine, it was 
affecting to see him press his guests, good- 
humouredly, to partake of viands and liquors, 
which himself, though ever so desirous, durst 
not venture to taste. But the spiritual en- 
joyment of reading, aad the still more attrac- 
tive one of composing, he, who was all spirit, 
could not continue to forego. Short compo- 
sitions, on which he might have ventured with 
impunity in his serene hours, enticed him 
further and further. He began to rake up 
his former favourite ideas, and, had the world 
but suffered him to go on in his own way, 
had they not forced him, once more, out of 
the sphere of tranquil speculation, he would, 
probably, have preserved his life several years 
longer, 

‘ He was very fond of company, and never 
courted solitude, except from four or five 
oclock in the morning till about eight or 
niney when he adjourned to his counting- 
house, and remained there till noon. After 
dinner, he generally attended to business 


again, till about four in the afternoon. About | 


ts hour, his friends and pupils used to meet 
a his house, and on his return he usually 
found a numerous assembly in his room, who 
anxiously awaited his appearance There 
were theologians, literati, philosophers, pub- 
ic functionaries, merchants, natives, foreign- 


e ’ . 
tS, old and young, in promiscuous groups, | 


with whom he conversed till eight o’clock on 
‘arlous topics. 

alent pees, in an eminent degree, the 
_., OF conversing with each person on his 
navidual pursuits; and that, with such 
a and technicality, as if the pursuit 
a bor pagenseog Broo own. Hie would ne- 
wale ia, mal wa? thing positively, but always 
bevitinine oo appear like a problem, 
wands oy ; remarks, for instance, with the 
“What s 8 ould think,’ ; ‘“*It may be said, 
ke. Im his discoutebs, indced. ne never fede 
Sicht of his Mistric SES, POs - never se 

‘ us model, Socrates. 

great Frederic once sent for him, to 





—— 


come to Potzdam. It happened to be Satur- 


day, on which day Jews are not allowed to | 


ride on horseback or in coaches. 
sohn, therefore, entered the royal residence 
on foot. 
bility, who, of course, had never read either 
Phadon or the Philosophical Letters, being 
informed that he wasa Jew, called Mendel- 
sohn, asked, amidst a volley of swearing and 
guard-room wit, what could have procured 
him the honour of being called to the king? 
The terrified philosopher replied, with the 
true causticity of Diogenes, ‘* Lam aslight-of- 
band player.” “ Oh!” says the leutenant, 
“that’s another affair,” and suffered the jug- 
gler Mendelsohn to pass, when he would 
have examined—who knows how long !—the 
philosopher Mendeisohn, and perhaps have 
arrested him in the guard-room: since it is 
well known that more jugglers than philoso- 
phers pass through palace gates.’ 

Comment on a work of this nature is un- 
necessary. It is a well-written memoir of 
one of the most extraordinary individuals the 
world has produced. 








The Oxford Quarterly Magazine, 
March, 1825. 8yo. pp. 248. 
Pickering. 

We are always ready to foster first attempts, 

if they give the least promise, and trust it 

wil! never be said, that we intentionally 
merited the reproach of Gray,— 

‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d cave of ocean bears ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


No. 1 ; 
London. 


The oaly return we require for our kind- | 


ness is, that the authors or editors should 
merit it; but this, alas ! is by no means com- 
mon. For instance, the other day we spoke 


favourably of the first number of a Provincial | 
Our praise has been bandied | 


Magazine 
about in all the newspapers, and the suc- 


ceeding numbers of the work have been so | 


much inferior, that we believe it has been 
abandoned. We'l, no matter; we bad ra- 
ther foster an ungrateful editor than parti- 
cipate involuntarily in discouraging a deserv- 
ing one, 
the first number of the Oxford Quarterly 
Magazine, a work which displays very con- 
siderable talent. Some of the articles are, 
perhaps, too long, and it may be necessary to 
render its contents more diversified. 
first essay is on Oxford and its studies, and 


is, as may be expected, a defence of that 





university and its system of education. Next 
follow reviews of two works on the educa- 
tion of the clergy, and of Redgauntlet (which is 
highly praised.) A very interesting tale, 
under the name of an Italian Legend, comes 
next ; and this is followed by an Oxford 
Prize Essav on the study of Moral Evidence ; 
and an article on the principles of Biblical 
Criticism and Translation, which displays 
much critical acumen. A review of Camp- 
bell’s poem of Theodric, which, to use a 
vile pun of our contemporary in a new sense, 
it was an odd trick of him to publish, is the 
next article. A dozen times, at least, 
have we taken up this volume to review If, 
and laid it down again, fancying, froin the 


Mendel- | 


The officer on duty, a sprig of no- | 


With these feelings we took up | 


The | 


| previous celebrity of the author, that there was 
soine latent merit inthe poein which we had 
overlooked. In vain, however, did we 
search for those beauties which the‘ Ples- 
sures of Hope’ had taught us to expect from 
| Campbell's pen. The reviewer of Theodric, 
in the Oxtord Quarterly Vagazine, is severe, 
butjust. Mr, Campbell has, in fact, frittered 
away his talents in the New Monthly, as far 
as poetry goes; but he has an admirable ar- 
ticle in the last number, on ancient Greece, 
' which must considerably enhance his reputa- 
| tion as a writer in prose. 

One of our public and celebrated schools 
has lately exhibited a melancholy instance of 
the encroaching prevalence of pugilism, and 
we therefore are not much surprised to find 
that Pierce Egan has a niche in an Oxford 
Magazine; but in what company Pierce 
Egan appears, we would defy Scottish se- 
cond-sight, or even Prince Hohenlohe, to 
divine. Gentle reader, prepare thyself for 
surprise, when we state that Pierce Egan 
has entered the ring with Virgilius Maro! 
‘his is really a very clever article. The 
writer commences by observing, that there 
are a thousand works which, though pos- 
sessing as much merit as the finest and most 
boasted of antiquity, have only the misfortune 
of not being equally known. A comparison 
is then instituted between the battle scenes 
of Virgil and the pugilistic descriptions 
(converted into verse) of Mr. Egan—of 
course, decidedly in favour of the latter. 
From this article we are tempted to make a 
few extracts : 

‘We are not going to boast of having dis- 

covered new and original beauties in any 
| antiquated author, or place perhaps some 
| acknowledged excellence in a novel point of 
view. The gentleman whose genius we are 
about to celebrate is not one of those who 
wrap themselves up in philosophical seclu- 
sion, and pour out the treasures of their 
minds like the secret oracles of the ancient 
| gods: he mixes daily in the scenes of ordinary 
‘life; and, so far from affecting any superiority 
‘to the wants of our common nature, he is per- 
haps at this moment bibulating a pot of beer 
in the classical purlieus of the Coal-hole o1 
| the Cyder-cellar. 
“Yes, Mr. Fean!—Pierce Egan liet me 
‘call thee, since no one talks of Mh. Shak- 
'speare, or of Mr. Milton; let me hail thee 
not only as the most graphic of historians, 
but as the first of poets! As one to whonr 
we are indebted not only for the greatest 
purity of our old language, but for the abso- 
lute mvention ofa new. Who before thee 
imagined that the prosaic word neckcloth 
could be so peetically supplied by the fogle ? 
Who could anticipate that what vulgar men 
denominate a neck has by thee been em- 
balmed to posterity as a squeeze ?’ 

‘In the two passages upon the considera- 
tion of which we are about to enter, the clas- 
sical reader may maintain that our author 
has copied rather too closely the style and 
incidents of his Roman rival; but we shall in 
a very few words reply to this. In any two 
battles, we are convinced that many circum- 
stances must occur which are not only-re- 
markably similar, but even precisely the same. 
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Thus we have no doubt that the sacred band 
«wed at Chwronea in nearly the same 

Forty-second did at Waterloo : and are 
we for this reason to imagine that his Grace 
of Wellington, in his despatches heme, be- 
came a plagiarist from the Gre ian historian ? 
Much less, then,issuch acharge to be brought 
azainst an author who details real circum- 
stanees and things which actually did occur, 
while his supposed model wrote in a profess- 
' diy poetical and imaginative manner. 

Our readers remember that the fifth book 
of the Euclid of Virgil is occupied with an 
account of the games instituted by /Eneas, to 
celebrate the annivers ary of his fi ither’s de ath. 
hut we hope they will pardon us, if, in order 
to give the modern a fair chance with the 
ancient, we have clothed his description in 
tre garb - i a trv. so that the hexameters of 


Vay as 


rhe Roman m ay not blind the jnden rent, to 

re pe rhaps chaster beautics of the fancy- 
mans style. We shell su ppose, then, that 
the boat-race, and al the other shows, are 


concluded, and that th 
imipatie tly for the ] 


Oman c 


iol ce are waiting 
boxers. Tear how the 
mimnenees i ACCOUNTS [-— 


eae 


Post, ubi confecti cursus, et ci 


na peregit: 
INC, SI CUI Virtus Animusque in pectoie pra 
sens 

Adsit, et evinctis attoll it br: 

Sic alt, et geminum pegoe proponit bonorem : 

Victor velatum anliai ie Juvencum 3 

Ensem, atque insignem galeam, solatia victo 
YEn_ V. 362. 


hi i ps ulm) S 


auro 


” 


‘We have alwavs hs 


ene of the superiorities of the Latin language 


over our own, that it conld express its ideas 

in much fewer words. But mark with whet 
1 , 

graceful ease the same ideas are expressed by 

a . 


the Britons 
The races now were ended, and ‘twas whis- 
per’d all around, 

That a purse had been collected for 
the rround ; 

Ten guineas to the beating cove, a couple to 
tue beat, 

Wien up arose, intent on blows, the mighty 
Mr. We ate - 

\\ Se must, hye 


mistice to 


a figlit upon 


wever, do the 
ow, that ina 


oa on leer ‘ 
Styie aimost as 
wrracely iv abrut ® he 
*. 4 


introduces the tremen- 
Hares, but no one will deny to the 
e prals »ofa more natural aneedlote:— 


»>mMmo- 


murmure tollit. 
re contra: 
maximus Occubat 


Viruim se 


‘4 


es, apnogue 
, 
fF aAiloeid SOLUS ¢ 


it Dd, qu 
ad tumuluin, 


‘ ’ 
mMeende 


quae 


Victorem Buten immanié cc 
Pebryoia veniens Amyci de gente ferebat 
Percalit, et fuly& moribundum extendit arena.” 
FEn. V. 309. 
‘Tt will be per elve d.t Nat the two first lines 
of the Latin have 
( X pre SM d hy the 


rpoi’, Guise 


’ 


heen aA “( if 


L ] ! } ‘ . 4 ? 
, y ’ } wre " a ue 
al Isil Pls cOoTial?. ZaLIAL WNC 


a 
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come now to a Comparisou of the tu epl- 
sodes, or as it were charact tic remnem- 
Lrances bie ir! tin jor thie pul ) Oo. intro 
cucing thre Chia Upions more bart 1! urs to 
our observation. The mention according, 
of the name o Vii Ni te calls forth thus ar 4 
hniated re lection ofa fi 

“Twas le, our readers recoll.c', who once in 


L isto! town, 


vd it proposed as | 


ee ee ——= 





Just opposite the market, knocked a butting 





heifer down, 

And swore, as reeking dead it lay, himself he’d 
ne'er allow 

To be cow’d by any bull, or be bullied by a 
cow. 

Such was the man, who started up, while all 
were overawed, 

To see his arms like ox's legs, 
rough and broad, 

And when he buff'd, and sbew’d his biow, and 
strength of wind and limb, 

The knowing ones thouglt Cribb himself no 
customer for him.” 

‘ We shall transcribe the account of Dares 
without offering any remark, as we are con- 
vineed that the classical beauty of the com- 
parison of the butcher's arms to the ox’s legs 
beats to nothing the empty boasting of the 
“ os latos,” and the ** caput altuin 2” 
‘« Palis prima Dares caput altum in praia 

tollit 
| Ostenditque humeros latos, alternaque jactat 
Brachia protendens, et verberat ictibus auras. 
Qureritur huac alius, nec quisquam ex agmine 


his shoulders 


humer 


tanto 

Audet adire virum manibusque inducere ces- 
lus, 

Ergo alacris, cunctosque putans excedere | 


paid, 
Anew stetit ante pedes; nec plura moratus, 
Tuo leva tauram cernu tenet, atque ita fi.tur 5 
Nate dca, si nemo audet se credere pugne 
Que finis standi? quo me decet usque teneri? 
Wucere dona jube. Cunctisimul ore fremebant 
Dardanida, reddique promissa jubebant.” 
‘ Tiere again are nine long lines taken up 
in saying what by the modern is said in two. 
‘We proceed to give the modern’s 
most anieoated account of the manner in 
which lis champion is incited to accent the 
challenge: and we confess that we 
cannot help thinking, that the change from 
the pony 8 strain of the narrative, to the homely 
and nattral style of the colloquial part, pos- 
infinite superiority over the con- 
tinned os rofundiun of the Mantuan : 
‘“ No one took up his challenge ; 
pour'd worse and worse, 


shal 


. , 
bravo's 


sesses an 


Kicked up a row, and scraped a bow—then 


’ 4} ; 
Roman the | 


‘ mora, conunuo vasiis cum viribus effert ; 


begg'd for that ’ere purse.” 
‘Tiow glowingly Pa sy is this to the 
pompous parade o Dares holding the cow 


by the horns, and male Waiting the permis- | 
e ker away. Now what | 
The | 


sion of ..neas to drive 
a picture do the following lines prese nt. 
honest face of Cribb, redolent of other rounds 
sides those of the prize rng, 
with indignation at the blustering style of the 


op . } } ° 
Hristol hero: dius jaws becoming srad ually 
clomzated as he se 


v4 
’ ’ 
rae Taney asscuible 
tl 1 + | nye yhy +}" r 
thalS:1 O Op ; il hinmer in): —_ 


5 the shoulder of Mr. 


) woul: 


~ = 
us ne taj 


wav whic! 


Halice 
Ina 


dividuals arm-bone 


S past trimuphs ans hopes ** to 

Ty eh t! c | rel fi yn the rect int’s Low ‘ 
You almost fancy you can hear the deep 
tones of the veteran, ike the low notes of a 
violoncello, distinetly audible amid the hum | 


} ] , 
Ward <1 vid es 


in the middie 


and bovis le of a er 
iom Crdb was very ucar iain 


of theiing, 


’ . a an ’ } 
And tarned at lost, with rage agliast, and 
rath do up Mr. Spring 


ep 

‘What, Jack, must that there chaffing cove 
take off the blunt to-day ; 

Oh what will Randall, Belcher — what will 
Burn and Scroggie say ?” 

‘Say? any thing,’ said Mr. Spring, 
same to me; 

Bute’er that Jack dub upthe spack, *egad we'|| 
have a spree.’ 

So saying, in indignant heat, up bolted Mr. 
Spring, 

And peel’d his togs, and bundled then kis 
castor in the ring.” 


‘ What do we find equal to this ia the lum- 
bering flow of the hexameters? What are 
all the arguments of the spolia illa tuis penden- 
tia tectts (like pumpkins from the roof of a 


‘it’s all the 





so he va-/! 


lightening up | 


's the lengthened visaces of 
ved round him, and at last a | 


across hy} Ws counte- | 


farmer’s kitchen), compared to the dread of 
shame and the raillery of his companions, 
suggested to the honourable Spring by the 
politic Mr. Cribb? And then how much 
| more heroically does the champion follow his 
| friend’s advice; evidently induced by his 
} 

' 


insinuations, though he p retends at the same 
time to despise them ! 
| ‘Instead, however, of throwing his hat— 
pe ria ps the Trojans wore none—into the 
lying, the ancient combatant Entellus (and 
here we mean no reflection upon his years, 
| which, by his own account, were girdled on 
by ‘‘tardante senecta”) contents himself with 
' casting down his cestus. The effect, how- 
ever, created by both is very much the 
| same :— 
| ©**Obstuquere animi: 
tem 
Terga boum plumbo insurto ferroque rigebant. 
Ante omnes stupet ipse Dares longeque recusat 
Magnanimusque Anchisiades, et pondus, ct 
ipsa 
Hue illuc vinclorum 


tantorum ingentia sep- 


iimmensa volumina versal.’ 
Aen. V. 404. 
‘it will be remarked that in the same 
manner as Virgil takes this opportunity of 
describing these geuntic ts, our modern gives 
us a description of his hero’s hat. Thata 
strong man should have accoutrements of 
great weight, is not more remarkable than 
that a tall man should wear a long surtout, 
but what can be a circumstance more hatt- 
rally productive of wonder than that Spr igs 
beaver was brimimed like a quaker’ s! 


‘« This castor was his father’s, and it scarcely 
fitted him, 
As it almost drown’d his 
made up of brim’; 
So broad indeed the ledges spread, 
began to judge, 
That Spring was of the quaker tribe—but 
was alla fudge. 
ace umpires ’s self was so amazed, he view'd it 
ith a smile, 
ei swore *as h Ww 
knowing tile. 
But Spring + said then, ¢ My merry men, I von- 
dev vbat you ‘d's Say, 
‘Ll’ ha’ seen tay po’ my feyther’s head a diving 
ona dray ; 
He vore "t, Ae hear, for seven year, at 
some Olt 


, —" 
face, and was all 


that some 


that 


’twas wery hodd, a wely 


3d still 
ee ae ee 
i Stuns stopy 
’ .< } etch »ada a 
lo tell a tale ot beer and hale—I visa I had 

drop” 


| 
} 
nace ; yut 
| ‘ The critics labour very often to poin it ¢ 
| . N- 


» most obvious be AULA s in a comp 


Aa 


even thie 


rally their lL .bours are wnslie- 


We Are told of a counts 


sition 


, and gen 
Ct Sst il after all, 
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tions of hi 
gentleman 
thirteen, 4 
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convinced 
moment | 
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equally aj 
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therefore 1 
say, that | 
his words 
same as tl 
*« Round 
seem'd ; 
That neith 
the sera 
They squa 
fought 1 
As Spring 
Silver-¥ 
* Caius 
lanus fron 
Neate is 
with an a 
the happie 
hour, whe 
he returne 
they did | 
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reward fo: 
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Spring tol 
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The blow 
soundex 
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uire, Who could see no 
Macdud s exclamation, Ie has no chil- 
dren!’ and replied to ‘ learned explana- 


tions of his friend, that he congratulated the 


eculiar force in. 


ventleman very sincerely, for he himself had | 


thirteen, and really he found them very ex- 
pensive ! And in the present case we are 
convinced that the man who does not ina 
moment perceive the classical beauty and 
moral force of the exclamation, ‘*‘ I vish I had 
a drop, ” will never see any thing In It at all’ 

‘We shall now hurry on with the modern’s 
very animated account of the combat and its 
issue, without taking the trouble to transcribe 
the Roman's descrip tion. And at thes 
time that we of course claim the principal 
glory to the Briton’s labours, we must can- 
didly confess that the Mantuan’s are tolera- 
bly good. There is a sort of stiffness, how- 
ever, about the hexameters, which, though 
it gives perhaps superior dignity to pathos or 
declamation, seems quite foreign to the easi- 
ness of a homebred or natural detail. The 
measure adopted by the English poet is 
equally applic: ible to all sorts of subjects. It 
can wail and whine over the woes of defeated 
courage, and shout and triumph in its suc- 
eess: but this is perhaps a superiority more 
of the language than of the individual; vai 
therefore it is not too great a compliment to 
say, that had Virgil been born in our times, 
his words would have heen precisely the 
same as those of Mr. Egan:— 

‘“ Round first. —Tie men, when fairly peeled, 
seem'd such an equal match, 

That neither liked to be the iirst in coming to 
the scratch. 

They squared away, madc little play, 
fought rather shy, 

As Spring had art, but ue’er in strength with 

Silver-Mug could vie.” 

‘Caius Marcius had the surname of Corio- 
lanus from his capture of Corioh; and Mr. 
Neate is honoured by his historios rapher 
with an appellation which must recall to him 
the happiest hour in his existence; that happy 
hour, when, amid a circle of admiring friends, 
he returned them his thanks for the honour 
they did him in presenting him with a silv: 
tankard—a gift which they bestowed aa 
him, he was sure, more as an encouragement 


for both 


to attempt something greater, than as a 
reward for any thing he had done :— 
‘“The blows at last fell thick and fast, and 


claret "gan to spout, 
The ivories flew, the cheeks grew blue, and 
nobb’d was either snout. 
Spring told his hits by starts and fits, till Neate 
began to fail, 
The blows fell down on chaps and crown—it 
sounded like a flail. 
Then like an ox he stood the kuocks, or warded 
thei in play, 
Ai id planted right and lefters, then—shied and 
gol aw dy, a 
‘There is peculiar beauty in the working 
np of this. The si: niles be fay in to thicken as 
i¢ bard vets more animate d, But when his 
ero, when the mi ghty Mr. Spring falls, then 
s the proof of the poet's pow ers — 


h 


ec 
Neate saw his aim, before it came, and down 
tus bod ly slopes, 

And Sp 


ting’s own blow, it brought 
ji } V1 a 
Re tell upon the 


gut him low— 
ropes! 


hold how vigorously he 
same | 
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| Now taps the sconce, 


of the united king 


| limes as 


He stopp’d, and flopp’d, and dropp’d—all rattle, | 


pat and smack, 

Like skater on the Serpentine, who fulls upon 
his back.” 

‘What a comparison is there! In the 
first place, let us observe the art of the poet 
in making Spring fall beneath the weight of 
no blow but his own; and then the image he 
presents to us of some tall gizantic skater 
coming suddenly on his bs ack, and the horri- 
fied retreat of ”r near him; the crackling 
of the ice, and all the other concomitants of 
that most uncomfortable situation. But be- 
is described as rous- 
ing his str ength again: 

66 Mr. Spring up spiings + iia fight, slash, 
and fire away: 

His anger’s up—he will not stop—no more, no 
nore delay 

Now right, now left, now here, 
every where he flies ; 


how there, now 


now tucks the ribs, now 
pins up both his eyes. 

No rest, no spell—like hail, like h-ll—he bangs 
him back and breast, 

Till Neate falis down, all spent and blown, and 
woefully oppress’d !” 
‘We hope 

convince our 


we have now 
readers of the 
merits of Mr. Egan’s reports of the prize 
ring; and, though we take to ourselves the 
praise of converting his prose into rhyme, 


said enouch to 
extraordinary 


what 1s that compared to the applause due to | i ol 
| he 


him? And it is nothing, we hope, derogatory 
to the high character which we have endea- 
voured to assume for him for genius and 
lnagination, that those expressions which we 
have most admired are taken not from any 
one of his fights, but culled like sweet posies 
from them all. [It was in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of parodying any one of his admir- 
able accounts in particular, that we fixed 
upon an imaginary fight for the subject ofour 
essay; but even 
hold equally good as in a real one.’ 

After these specimens, none of our readers 
would thank us for dwelling on the original 
poetry in this magazine, which 1s really good, 
or the Gaelic songs; and who would quit the 
prize ring and the Fives’ C ourt, for the con- 
test at an university examin ition | / But, jest- 
ing apart, there is much that is useful and 
much that is agreeable in the first number of 
the Oxford Quarterly Magazine, and we wish 
it every possible success. 








The Abduction; or, the Adventures nf) Major 
Sarney ; a Stor ‘yot the Limes of Charles the 
Second. 3 vols 8vo. pp. 790. London, 
1825. C. Koight. 

From the title of this work, our readers wi'l, 

we doubt not, at once fix the scene of Ure 

novel in Ireland, where, by the by 
tion is not novel, They will be risit, 
although the tale is by no means c ed to 

Ireland : indeed, it is Breton over tall parts 

lom, and includes a crea- 

of situations, characters, dia- 
vents, than almost any novel we 
ever met with. We have dialogues in the 

[rich, Scotch, and English lan guazes, : a 

individuals who figure in th v)- 

natives countries, ind: 


ter varicty 
lects, and 


of cours 
of the x¢ 


“a ——— ~~, o— 
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pendent of Dutchmen, and we know not 
how many other foreigners. We have king, 
lords, and commons, catholic priests, sol- 
diers, provosts, baillies, serving-men, traitors, 
&c. Then we have battles, murders, and 
burnings, not forgetting the memorable fire 
of London itself, a catastrophe sufficient for a 
dozen novels; and yet all these events and 
characters are in good keeping, and form a 
connected and interesting story. It is true 
we have scen characters more original and 
description more elegant, but, after all, the 

Abduction’ is much superior to the ordinary 
class of novels, even at the present day. 

The time of Charles LL. certainly was fer- 
tile in events as romantic and extraordinary 
as fiction could invent, and a novel of sterl- 
ing inte rest might be founded on them, with- 
out gross! y deviating from history; whata 
clorious chapter the Boscobel Oak would 
make in the hands of Sir Walter Scott, and 


, with what caustic severity could he treat the 


giving- up of the first Charles to his enemies. 


| = he author of the volume before us is, how- 


in this our argument will ' 
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» ¢) ea 
by the UV, avauUCc- 


ever, by no means unsuccessful. Some of his 
c! haracters are extremely well drawn, part:- 

cularly Major Sarney, the hero of the tale, 
and Siypes ‘Dordrecht, a Dutch skipper: the 
portrait of the former (Major Samey) we sub- 
join :— 

* Lic was of the lowest extraction, his father 
having been a blacksmith, in a small villa ge 
county of Armagh, in the north of 
Ireland... This person, as soon as he could 
escape from the sparks of his father’s smithy, 
sizgualized himself by enlisting in an infantry 
rezuucnt, the head-quarters of which were at 

selfast; from which, before his drill had 
been completed, he deserted, preferring the 
accoutrements of a dragoon in the service of 
Argyle, to those of a foot soldier in that of 
Montrose, for whom the infantry had been 
raised. At his very outset in life, therefore, 
he was a subaltern in the cause of the cove- 
nant; and in all his after-life, slightly as he 
regarded religion of any kind, he still retain- 
ed a sprinkling of the predilections he had 
lnbibed for the Presbyterian discipline, at 
the humble and secluded fire-side of his 
parents. Ife afterwards entered the army 
under Cromwell, where he so much distin- 
guished himself as to attract the notice of that 
discriminating general, who subsequently 
raised him to the rank ‘of major, while with 
the English forces in Ireland. Bold, in- 
triguing, and ambitious, he was able to turn 
the gospel mania of his fellow-ofticers to ac- 
count, and command the confidence of his 
superiors. [lis valour was unquestionabled 
but the circumventinz nature of his project 
more than his bravery, oftentimes carries 
din over difreu'tics tat would have proved 
fatal to a less wary or more open CO.aman- 


‘Atan early period of bis military career, 
he had been recomme ‘nd “d to the ‘Duke of 
Buckingham, as a fit instrument for Carrying 
i! ito for ce some of } lis meaner intr gues ; > SO 


. 
that. before Artiu 


Sirney had climbed be- 


yond the rank fa parlt umentary army en- 
sign, he had shown consider able talent as an 
ficer in the espionage department of that 


nobleman. Indeed, never minister or statgs- 


oe ae ee 
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man employed a more accomplished envoy, 
or one of better address, in the line of cha- 
racter he required. With a puritan preacher, 
one knew better how to succeed. A 
fith-monarchy man he could wind round 
his finger. He could encompass an outlawed 
oer unindulged presbyterian pastor in the 
enares of arcument, and fight him single- 
handed upon any text of scripture he chose 
to name. to his heart’s content. He was 
brimful of the cant and conventicle slang of 
the times; and, from the scraps of bible lore 
in his father’s kitchen, he had borne away 


rr) 
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such a sample as materially conduced to ele- | 


vate his subsequent fortune. With the high- 
churchman he was equally qualified to 
wrestle: and he has not untrequently shar- 
pened the despondency of an expelled vicar, 
over a stoop of canary. In the same way has 
be rune changes with areduced lovalist, groat- 
Jove since the pension-list had been erased; 
and bandied about an oath and a tankard 
with some poor cavalier, necessitated to 
drink ‘* d—n Cromwell,” im brown beer in- 
stead of brandy. Ata “ love-feast,” ora 
“housing bout,” Arthur lad been equally 
and, when his object was to 
or to trepana barmaid for 


distinguished ; 
cam intelligence, | 

his noble patron, he did not hesitate to be- 
come the orator of the vilest rabble, and shine 
in scenes of the lowest dissipation.’ 

This man, ‘ fit for treason, stratagem, and 
spoil,’ headed an insurrection in Ireland, and 
in Scotland was sent to convert the covenan- 
ters into ee with steel lozenges.— 
It is, however, by no means our intention to 
forestall our readers by giving a detail of 
the story of this novel, as they will find more 
pleasure in its developing itself as they pro- 
coed. We have already mentioned its diver- 
sified character; and we may add, that the 
author appears most happy in his [Trish and 
Scotch scenes, although the awful conflagra-. 
tion of London, in 1666, is very well des- 
cribed. The account of the covenanters, and 
the portrait of Gideon Zooncloots, are drawn 
with a masterly hand. The ‘£ taking of the 


covenant,’ when the persecuted presbyterians 


had been goaded beyond endurance, 1s well 
described. They had assembled to the 
pumber of fifteen hundred, and wished to 
confirm each other in the spirit of resist- 
ance by a religious ordinance. 

« At first they marched to Dumfries, and 
issued adeclaration expressive of their loyalty 
to the king: but assigning as a reason for 


their appearing in a hostile attitude, their | 
attachment to the presbyterian religion, their | ' 
| best attire, and wearing the demure and 


and the unmerited per- 


hatred of bishops, 
endured in adhering to 


secuuun they had 


thea ancient forms and ordinances of the | 
Scottish kirk. 
‘No concession being made them by the 


English government, they retired into their 
fastnesses in Galloway and Ayrshire, acquir- 
ing strength in their progress, observing the 
strictest discipline, and even offering no mo- 
lestation to any of the deans or curates in 
the towns or villages through which they 
passed. , 

‘But, as they understood 
concession, the governinent were 
try the effects of Dalzel’s regunen upon them 


tila 


resolved to 


' they 
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in the first instance, a course of practice, by 
the by, which all governments are in the 
habit of following with refractory subjects, 
because it consisteth not with the dignity of 
kings to ery “ Mercy” before they are 
beaten, or before that portentous crisis when 
treason threatens to change sides ;—being 
apprized of this determination on the part of 
Charles, and learning moreover that Dalzel 
was actually on his march to Aire, with about 


six hundred horse and two thousand foot, | 


they became exasperated in the extreme ; 
and, so far from dreading the superior streneth 
and the “king’s name,” which Crookback 
in the play says is a “tower of strength,” 
quoting, as we opine, some adage of holy 


=) 








et 


—— 
the grey coats and blue bonnets of the mp 

and the boys, gave a peculiar and pictures st 
effect to the natural beauty of the landseg ay 
Over all, the town itself towered high jp ‘ 
welkin; while the low mournful murmur ‘ 
the Clyde, sweeping its transparent waters 
through the deep dell, and roaring in whits 
foam over its hundred falls in its progress 
seemed a hymn of praise poured out hy 
nature to her eternal Author. What distin. 
guished the meeting from ordinary assemblies 


of presbyterians at divine service, were the 


writ, all whieh was on the side of their | 


enemy, they made a precipitate march to 
Laneric, and on asabbath-day, in full armour, 
they solemnly swore to maintain the articles 
of the covenant inviolate, against all oOppo- 
sition from within or from without, and 
never to lay down their trusty swords, till 
y should restore the supremacy and in- 
dependency of the true presbyterian kirk of 
Scotland. 

‘The royal burgh of Laneric, darkly pul- 
verized as its soil had been with the lambent 
ashes of the martyrs, never saw such a day. 
Many times, in sooth, had her ancient spire 
been illumined with the funeral piles of jus- 
tice, on which hags profane, the earthly am- 
bassadresses of Satan, suffered amid popular 
acclamations, for the sins of witchcraft: but 
the most splendid and popular of these fiery 
inhumations were exceeded in awful grandeur 
on this occasion. Ay! many a pious bur- 
gess and deacon, rot more than verging upon 


the teens of sinility, could attest what their | 


orandfathers and great-grandmothers had 
told them they had seen of the glories of by- 
past times, and how multitudes, thirsting 
after knowledge, came pouring from the 
four winds of heaven to hear the oracles ex- 
pounded by the famous Knox himself. But 
these solemn assemblies—even these appeals 
of the great reformer to living masses of 





t. instead of 


converts from popery, bore with them no 
awe equal to this—no thrilling sympathy over 
wrongs long endured, but now crying out to 


| Iieaven for redress, as was excited by Glo- 


ritie Zioncloots and his reverend associates on 
this occasion. 





‘It was a cloudy and sultry day, towards 
the end of harvest. Early in the morning 
the roads le@ding to the venerable church- 
yard of this ancient burgh were thronged 
with multitudes of all ages, arraved in their 


| serious air which the sanctity of the Lord's 
day, and the solemnity of the service m 
which they were about to join, called upon 
them to assume. In all directions groups 


were seen climbing the steep winding path | 


by which the town was approached by the 
bridce from the northward. The ascent in 
the distance appeared like a variegated fow- 
er-plot; the purple, russet, and silver-grey 
linsey-woolsey gown ofthe matron—the crim- 
son and blue, the claret and lilac-coloured 
kirtles of the damosels—the hoods of all 


| ' 
of every hue of the latter, interspe rsed with 








numbers of armed men, who lined the pre- 
cincts of the churchyard. The sword ang 
belt, the musket, and carbine, and the hols. 
ter-pistol ; the leathern vallis appendaged to 
the back, or forming a seat for its owner: 
the horses drawn up behind the dry stone 
wall, accoutred for the field, had rather a 
warlike appearance beside the bible, the 
pulpit-tent, and the solemn visages of the 
preachers and hearers. 

‘The services of the day commenced in the 
usual form, by one of the ministers’ reading 


the psalm which was to be sung, which had 


a remarkable aftimity to the state of the times, 
the acerbity of public feeling, and the object 
of their meeting. The book of psalms is 
fraught with delineations of human life, and 
none knew better than the Scottish covenant- 
ers the value and importance of a well- 
timed application of the text. We quote the 
psalm used on the occasion, by premising 
that the singers considered the king as the 
prime source of all their sufferings, and they 
accordingly applied the denunciations of the 
royal poet to him whom they considered a 
perjured and an apostate monarch. Perhaps 
in the whole range of scripture exclamation 
there is nothing to equal the following stanzas : 


‘Few be his days, and in his room 
His charge another take ; 

His children let be fatherless, 
His wife a widow make. 

His children let be vagabonds, 
And beg continually 5 

And from their places desolate, 
Seek bread for a supply. 


Let covetous extortioners 
Catch all he hath away ; 

Of all for which he laboured hath 
Let strangers make a prey. 

Let there be none to pity bim, 
Let there be aone at all 

That on his children fatherless 
Will let his mercy fall. 


Let his posterity from earth 
Cut off for ever be, 

And in the following age thew name 
Re blotted out by thee. 

Let God his father’s wickedness 
Upon his head to fall, 

And never let his mother’s sin 
Be blotted out at all. 


But let them all before the Lord 
Appear continually, 

That he may wholly from the earth 
Cut off their memory. 

Because he mercy minded not, 
But persecuted siill 

The poor and needy, that he might 
The broken-hearted Kill. 





shades of the former, and the silken snoods 


‘One preacher succeeded another, and the 


theme of the discourse of all was the per 
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they had suffered in the cause 
of religion. The last who addressed the 
multitude was the expelled pastor of Cairn- 
rymple. Hlis dark haggard aspect wore that 
day a more wild and impassionate ‘appear- 
ance. He seemed as one lost in the com- 
motions of his own bosom, and insensible to 
everything around him. — As if enveloped in 
a trance, he looked as if he held no com- 
muuiention with the earth but to denounce 
as the abode of sin and wretchedness ; 


secuuion which 
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where the arrow flieth by day, and the pes- | . 
' among the trees and the gothic arches of the 


tilence walketh by night; and where blood 


alone could expiate the crimes, the wrongs, | 


the oppressions, and the slaughterings, with | 


which prelacy had stained it. | 

‘His text was taken from his favourite pro- 
phet, Jeremiah-—- 

“ Woe! be unto the pastors that destroy 
and scatter the sheep of my pasture, saith 
” 

the Lord. 
He expatiated on the sufferings of his pres- 
bvterian brethren, and on the desolation with 


and maintain them against all opposition. 
At each clause, the preacher called upon his 
hearers to give their assent and sanction to 
the instrument, by holding up their right 
hands. Every arm was stretched towards 
the firmament; and when, in a solemn sono- 
rous voice, he ejaculated, “ Muy God enable 
us to fulfil this covenant,”-——“ Amen! amen!” 





responded from every lip. With the last 


exclamation, an awful peal of thunder rolled | 


through the heavens. The forked lightning, 
in the still gloom of the afternoon, flashed 


church, and peal upon peal appalled every 
breast with dread, as the vast multitude dis- 
versed from the scene of devotion. The sky 
that had been lowering through the day, 
thus divested of its combustibles, poured forth 
torrents of rain, which, in an instant, drenched 


the throng, all the while exposed in the fields. | 


restoration of the hing; on the msulting do- | 


mination of bishops, whom, he said, the | 


people abhorred, and the oppressions which 
had driven the faithful to the hills and mo- 
rasses for the sake of the gospel. ‘* Ah! my 
friends,” said he, in conclusion, “ our wrangs 
ean be borne nae langer; the day of Sion’s 
redemption is at last at hand; the captivity 
of Babylon will soon be at an end ‘The 
Lord hath girded on your swords wi’ his ain 
uplifted arm, and in the words o’ my text, 
‘woe be unto the pastors that destroy and 
seatter the sheep.’—Woe be unto the pre- 
lates—to the wolves that prey on the green 
pastures o' Scotland! The time is at last 
come when we will avenge the blood that 
hath been shed—when the souls of the near- 
est and dearest of our kindred, wha were 
slain before our een, will sing the song of 
tcumph over our success. But think na,’’ 
he continued, “* my dear friends, when ve 
have ta’en up arms in the cause o’ the gos- 
pel,that you are to lay them down before 
he vineyard be weeded, or till the ark of the 








covenant be borne out o’ the wilderness. The | 
rife, my brethren, an’ the werfare, may be | 


long and arduous, as was that o’ Elijah the 
prophet with the cruel Jezebel, or that o’ 
tte good Obadiah with the wicked Ahab ; 
but trust in Him, and ye shall prevail at last. 
Ay, my dear brethren, though the fires be 


‘tinguished in our cottages—though the. 
crow flees ower the ruined wa’'s, whare ance | 
te morning and the evening hymn rang to | 
the praise o’ the Creator—though the wild | 


glen he our tabernacle, the barren moor our 
home—the flo’ moos and the heather our 
‘acramental table, and the sword alone our 
Protection frae utter destruction, still I see a 
“ay when our hames will be mair sacred, 
and when our altars and our priests will be 
restored to us again; when Sathan will be 
iumbled in the dust, and our proud enemies 
“onvinced that riché will triumph over mich, 
ve it, my friends—the day is at hand !” 

Pod service of the day was concluded, 
ne we _ the covenant were read aloud, 
Be male part of the audience were so- 

MY Invoked by the minister, to adhere to 


us, al within the last two years. 





‘This tinale to the * Taking of the Co- 
venant,” as it was called, was considered by 
the ministers and ruling elders, and by most 


which Scotland had been visited since the | of the brethren, as a happy presage of the 


favour of the Almighty, aud demonstrated 
the ratification of their vows above, in the 
same wav as was manifested on Mount Sinai, 
at the deliverance of the ten tables to Moses. 
But Deacon Peerie, a satirical wag, who 
lived in those days, and who was always 
suspected of having a warm side to the pie- 
lacy of the government, used to say, that 
when the godly boasted so much of the 
favour which the thunder and lightning had 
done them, “ they ne’er spak ae word,” quoth 
the deacon, “ 0’ the guid drouking the maist 
o’ them got afterwards.” ” 

These extracts will be sufficient to show 
the talents of the author of Abduction ; who, 
if we are not much mistaken, will have an 
honourable station among the novelists cf 
the present day. 





Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht. 4to. yp. 571. London, 
1824. Murray. 

LorpJons Russet, the author of the volume 

before us. is certainly au author among lords, 

but as certainly he will never bea lord among 
authors. Hfe is, however, an ornament to the 
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Lord John Russell is certainly an agreea- 
ble writer, and, if he occasionally disturbs the 
gravity of history by amusing anecdotes, he 
relieves its tedium. That he takes a Whiggish 
view of the subject cannot be denied, but we 
do not believe he has omitted or discoloured 
any important fact, and this circumstance 
alone is a strong, perhaps the highest, recom- 
mendation of him, as an historian. 

The work is, after all, somewhat mis- 
named ; for it is rather a history of France in 
the reign of Louis XIV. and its influence 
on Europe, than what it professes to be We 
will not, however, quarrel with the author on 
this account, for his volume is really instruc- 
tive and interesting, and we have seldom seen 
the dry and barren facts of history so enriched 
and enlivened with anecdote. We shall quote 
one or two extracts, to show the author'sstyvle 
aud manner. The first relates to chivalry. 
Alluding to the mixed nature of our ancient 


laws, the author says— 





| 
| 


peerage, aud, in particular, to the house of | 


Russel. which is more distinguished for its 


patriotism than its talents. Jord John is one | 


of those ‘at all in the ring’ sort of authors, 
who, though clever, cannot expect to attain 
the first rank in literature, while they do not 
keep their eye on some particular pursuit. 
He has written a tragedy, an Essay on the 
English Constitution, and the velume before 
’ I{ume, 
simple soul! could ouly make about three 
modern octavos out of the history of about 
eighteen centuries — thanks to the modern 
discovery of amplification, Lord John Russel 
has formed a bulky quarto out of about ten 
years’ history. Were the example to be fol- 
lowed, and we are threatened that it will by 
the noble author, a history of Europe, on the 
same scale, from the birth of Christ to the 
present day, would be comprised in 182 
quarto volumes of 571 pages each, or in the 
whole, somewhat more than one hundred 


thousand quarto pages. 


judge was slain at Edinburgh by the 


‘Much of this strange mixture of fero- 
cious cruelty with refined gallantry is un- 
doubtedly to be attributed to the inter- 
course of the Christians with the Moors 
and the Arabs; in the wars of Spain 
and the Crusades were learnt those refine- 
ments with which an eastern imagination had 
adorned the exercise of brute force and ani- 
mal courage. But, be its origin what it 


‘might, the spirit of chivalry produced a 


system of manners totally distinct from the 
government, and forming as it were a sepa- 
rate code, which the laws of the state had 
not created, and could not suppress. The 
member of an ancient state could hear him- 
self grossly abused by his fellow-citizen, with- 
out any obligation to retaliate, otherwise than 
by words ; the noble or knight of Germany 
or France was compelled either to draw his 
sword against his accuser, or to lose his cha- 
acter in society. No form of law, no spe- 
cies of tribunal, could dispense with the ne- 
cessity of revenge: and from the Bay of Na- 
ples to the Mountains of Inverness, he who 


_had been wronged by word or deed thought 


himself bound to seek satisfaction in the 
blood of his adversary. In Italy and in 
Scotland, the death of the aggressor procured 
by any means was considered a lawful atone- 
ment ; and so far was this prineiple extended, 
that not many years have elaps.d simee a 
party 


against whom he had pronounced a legal 


| decision. 





In other parts of Europe, the 
practice of single combat was usual, he- 
nourable—nay, almost indispensable ; and 
there can be no better proof of the supremacy 
of opinion over law, than the fact that Louis 
the KTV'th, who aftixed the most severe pe- 
nalties to the offence of fighting a duel, 
would allow no man in his own regiment to 
refuse a challenge.’ 

The next extract 1s an anecdote of Louis 
XIV. :— 

‘. - - - It must be confessed, that 
Louis was pursued by flattery in a manner 
that it was difficult for any man to resist, and 
which affords much excuses for his faults of 
every description. One or two of the most 
extraordinary cffects of the common and ge- 
neral spirit may. be worth relating. In 1666, 
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La Feuillade, a private gentleman, hearing 
that St. Aunay, a person who had left the 
kingdom from discontent, had written a letter, 
and afterwards adopted a devise, disparaging 
to the King of France, went to Madrid and 
sent hima challenge: upon which St. Aunay 
made an apology for his conduct. This gal- 
lantry of adulation being found extremely 
acceptable, the same person erected a statue 
to Louis on the Place des Victoires. The 
statue was inaugurated, or rather consecrated, 
with music and genuflections: 
went three times round it, at tie head of the 
regiment of guards, making the same pros- 
trations that were made by the Romans before 
their deified emperors : the event was cele- 
brated by illuminations; the in scription 
placed on the base was, “‘ Viro imnx sit: uli: 
and the author of this pompous flattery in- 
tended to have kept a lamp burning there by 
day as well as by night. The |: amp, however, 
was ordered not to be hgh ted in the day 
time, and an image of the Virgin veiled in 
some degree the gross idolatry of the original 
intention. After the defeat of the Marsial 
Créqui in 1675, the same La Feuillade came 
post to Versailles, where he went directly to 
the king, and said, * Sire, some make their 
wives come to them to the army; others 
come to see them; for my part, [ come to 
see your Majesty for an hour, and thank you 
a thousand and a thousand times; I shall see 
no-one but your Majesty, for to your Majesty 
{ owe every thing.”” He talked for some 
time, and then said, “ Sire, | am now going; 
{ beg you to make my compliments to the 
queen, to the dauphin, and to my wife and 
children.” He then set off on his return to 
the army, and left the king mach pleased 
with his adroit flattery. 
Of the morality of the court of Louis XTV. 
the following will suftice as specimens :— 
‘A gentleman well known at court, of the 
name of Villarceaux, when speaking to the 
king of another subject, took occasion to say, 
that there were persons who told his niece 
(Madame de Grancéi) that his majesty had 
designs upon her ; that, if it were so, he beg- 
ged him to make use of him; that the affair 
would be safe in his hands, and he would 
answer for success. The king lauzhed, and 
turned it off with ajoke. In these days any 
conduct was tolerated in society. L’very one 
knows that the celebrated Ninon de lI’ Enclos, 
who was never married, lived for several years 
with Villarceaux at his house; that she had 
many children by different lovers, and that 
the paternity of one of these being disputed 
between two gentlemen, wa3 decided by 
throwing lots. 
this career: what is extraordinary is, that 
Ninon de !'Enclos was the bosom friend of 
Madame de Maintenon, and the admiration 
of all Paris.’ 
The next is related of Madame de Lonzue- 
ville :— . 
‘This celebrated woman had been in erly 
life any thing but over scrupulous, as the 
histories of the time relate. 
Normandy with her husband, those about her 


saw that she was overcome with ennui: they 
proposed to her a hunting- “party : “No, [ do | 
0 like hunting.” Work? “No, I do not 


La Veuillade | 


There is aiieien singular in | 


Being once in | 
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like work.” Walking, or play ‘ / No, I do 
not like either.” Then what would you 
have? ‘“ What can I say? I do not like 
innocent pleasures.””’ 

Such is the agreeable way in which Lord 
John Russel writes history. 








Considerations on the Expediency of Strking 
Capital in’ Railways. By Jous 
LANCE. 8vo. pp. 112. London, 

| Wightman. 


1825. 





|Wuew Canute bade the ocean approach no 
farther, and declared that its proud waves 
it proved, an i lle threat. Eight centuries, 
however, have 
| the world, and it is not so easy to limit the 
power of man over the elements. We now 

saw the air’ in balloons, dive down to the 
depths of the sea, and despoil the ocean of 
its treasures; and we glide along her surface 
in defiance of wind and ude. A century 


tain refuge in a lunatic asylum; 
would now think of putting a strait waist- 
coat on any scientific dreamer, after Profes- 
sor Guithuisen has seen ni rtello towers and 
methodist chapels in the moon! We deem 
these remarks necessary, as a prelude to our 
notice of Mr. Vallance’s work, lest some of 
our readers might think that ‘ much learning’ 
had had the same effect on him that Felix 
supposed it had on Saul, alias Paul, that is,— 
made him mad. 
Without, however, denying the conse- 
quence, we do most positively assert, that it 


Passing over the 
of Mr. Vallance’s 


imagined by Felix. 
first thirty-nine pages 
work on railways, to which he seems some- 
what averse, though without any new or 
even satisfactory reason, we come to his fa- 
vourite hobby—his plan of plans—his scheme 


namely, an essay 


course.” We thought that the author 


he adopted for his epigraph, ‘ though this be 
madness ;) but, when we heard him add, 
‘yet there’s method in it,’ we involuntarily 
thoucht of Doctors Willis — Munro. 

The preposterous experiments of our al- 
chymists laid the foundation of chemistry ; 
and it would be illiberal, as well as unjust, 
to suppose that even the reveries of Mr. 
Vallance may prove unavailing as to their 
results. After asserting that all the known 
modes of conveynnee are deficient, either as 
to certainty, speed, or capability, and after 
| showing that evenrailwavs are deficient, inas- 
much as they are ‘li: ible to the obstruction aris- 
ing from dee P snows,’ Mr. Vallance proceeds 
(to his own plan, which is ce Ttainly unique 
It will neither be obstructed by wind nor tide: 
the frost which locks up the canal, and the 
snow which chokes up the road, will have no 
influence on this new and singular mode of in- 
tercourse ;—and then, as to its rapidity, why 





the flichts of an eagle, or the speed of a race- | 


horse, are nothing to it. 
Mr Vallance, observing how cloverly the | 
eas IS propelled aloug three hundred miles | 
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'should be stayed, it was thought, as indeed | 
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of cast-iron pipe in the streets of baie 
means to apply the prineiple to the convey- 
ance of goods and passengers :— 

‘It can be conceived, that the Gas-pipes iy 
London might have been laid in one cop. 
tinuous line, reaching, we will suppose, fro 
the metropolis to Falmouth. It can also be 
conceived that pumps, such as have bee, 
referred to, could be arranged at the latte; 
place to exhaust air from this line of Pipe, 
and cause a current through it. Supposing 
this to be done, and that there were an 
very light body, wach as a bladder, or rathe: 
a hollow copper ball, which nearly filled jt; 


| bore, in the pipe, would not this ball be 


made strange alterations in | 
' tioned to the velocity with which the pumps 


driven toward Falmouth, at a rate propor. 


exhausted the air from the pipe! And as 
it is well known that, by operating on this 
principle in the proper manner, air may be 


_ caused to move with a velocity so great that 


ago, such discoveries would have insured the | 
man who hinted at their possibility a cer- , 
but who 


it may be prudent not to particularize i it, have 
we not a principle of motion held out to us, 
which, though it might not be one-tenth o; 
the almost ine peepee velocity adverted to 
for the purpose of illustration, it may yet be 


possible to elaborate into means of inter- 


has not resulted from the cause so happily | 


course rapid to a degree of which we have 
hitherto had no instance.’ 

‘Suppose a line of large pipes, or cylin- 
ders, such as have been adverted to, were 
laid down and connected (though differently 
to the manner in which the joints of water and 
gas-pipes are made, to guard against contrac- 
tion and expansion), it may be conceived that 
a channe! (a rail-way in effect), on which a 
vehicle might run, could be fixed on the in- 
side of them. <As these cylinders would be 


large enough for a wazggon to go in, it may 


also be conceived that a vehicle, of a descrip- 

tion capable of moving on this vail -way, mig! t 
be arranged. It m: ay, in addition, ‘be Cut 
ceived that, instead of being like a coach, the 
body of this vehicle might be so shaped as to 


of schemes—and his project of projects— fit, and nearly to fill the cylinder; while the 


‘on the facility of inter- | 


inside should give ample room for persons to 


‘sit; and the outside actually touched the cy- 


had been visited with a lucid interval, when | 


adies j in no part but where the wheel ran on 
the rail- -way. As these things may be con- 
ceived, it will not be denied that a vehicle to 


' move Satie this cylinder might be so con- 


structed and arranged, as to run equally light 
With a carriage on'a railw ay. 
On this principle Mr. Vallanee proposes 


cylinders to be constructed all over the coun- 


‘send their ser 


try, where rapid and uninterrupted inter 
course is desirable; but, althoug a he has no 

loubt of the practicability of his plan, yet he 
“the to say of what it 1s capable. We 
are sure he believes that, when it is once 
adopted, the inhabitants of Edinburgh will 
vants to Covent Garden m: urket 


every day, forfruit and vegeti ibles ; while the 


Jd ondoners will vo to see the view of Holy- 


rood Chapel at the Diorama in the morning, 


and visit the actual ruins in the afternoon in 
order to prove the correctness of the picture. 
This plan, with its other excellences, com- 
bines the rapidity of communication of te 
telegraph :— 


ace 
‘Cc oxamunication will always take = 
between the ends of the cylinder imine — 
. ~aiwY 
ly prior to a vehi to being cent off, and 
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How this will be done, cannot 


as it arcriy a 

sexplained here 5 
* a: cae, that a method of communi- 
cation, independent of itself, will exist be- 
tween the ends of the cylinder: that this me- 
thod will be instantaneous: and that those 
who direct operations at either end can in- 
form their fellows at the other of any circum- 
may be necessary to communicate: 


it will 


stance it 
sucii as, t \ | 
ratus stopped—that they want it set going 
again—that an extra vehicle is about to be 
gent off-—that the night’s load of goods will 


‘ ‘ “ | 
be a very heavy, or very light one, &c. &e. 


This method of instantaneous transmission 
will be seen to be equally efficient by nightas 
by day. A description of it may be had at 
the publisher’s of this treatise.’ 

Only think of the interesting colloquy the 
London book-keeper may hold with his friend 
Saunders, at the other end of the pipe in Hidin- 
burgh! and, after the compliments of the 
day, their detailing to each other the nature 
and quantity of the live and dead stock that 
was forthwith to be transferred from the mo- 
dern Athens to Babylon the Great. But Mer. 
Vallance does not wish his readers to take his 
plan on trust—the gas-pipes prove what may 
be done by air; but he gives a stronger proof. 
Some vears ago, the proprietor of an iron- 
work in Wales erected an additional furnace 
ata distance of (Mr. Vallance thinks) three 
quarters of a mile from his old one :— 

‘The blast apparatus of these old works be- 
ing large enough to supply this new furnace 
inaddition to the old ones, he conceived it 
would prove much cheaper, if, instead of 
having power and blast cylinders erected at 
the new work, he were to lay a pipe trom the 
old ones, to convey to the new one the su- 
perluous blast. This he accordingly did; 
and, as soon as the pipe was completed, set 
the apparatus going. to ascertain the strength 
of the blast he could thus apply to the new 
furnace. To his great surprise, however, no 
blast was produced ; a gentle current, which 
would not blow a candle out, being all that 
was perceptible. For a result so adverse to 
his expectations, he could account in no way, 
but by supposing that, from accident or de- 
sign, the pipe was stopped up. As the rea- 
diest way to ascertain whether it was so, he 
puta cat in at one end, and blocked it up, 


leaving her to find her way to the other. 
her to move forward, not admitting of her 
‘uring round, puss had no alternative but 
that of seeking an exit at the other end; this 
shie accordingly did, and, contrary to his exX- 
pectations, soon made her appearance.’ 

Tiey must be pretty considerable sceptical, 
We Suess, as Jonathan says, that doubt the 
success of Mr. Vallance’s plan after this illus- 
tration of it. We, therefore, advise him to 
tirow away his dittidence, and, before a sin- 
gle railroad Dill passes either house of Par- 
lament, let him issue a prospectus for esta- 
‘ishing a Patent Cylinder Company, to su- 
persede all canals, boats, waggons, vans, 
Coaches, and horses, in the intercourse of one 
Part of the island with another. No matter 
~ amount of capital required, for, in this 
recuiating ace, it would soon be forthecm- 


hat they want the exhausting appa- | 
| In our notice of this work, in our last, we | 


‘The pipe, though large enough to allow | 


ing. Canal and coach proprietors, extor- 


but in the proper place , tionate tavern-keepers, wagoners, and coach- 


| men, might, perhaps, petition against it ; but 
_ they must be sacrificed for the general good, 
| and give way to a greater bere than them- 
| selves. 





| Segur’s History of the Expedition to Russia, 
| undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon. 
(Continued from p. 183.) 


did not penetrate far, but are much mistaken 


if our readers will not thank us for resuming | 


the subject. When Napoleon commenced 
' the gigantic campaign of 1812, he was atthe 
head of four hundred thousand foot and eighty 
| thousand horse. Arrived at the Niemen, he 
| mounted his horse at two o'clock at the morn- 
lng :— 
| {fe reconnoitred the Russian river, with- 
| out disznising himself, as has been falsely 
| asserted, and under cover of the night crossed 
| this boundary, which five months afterwards 
'he was only able to repass under cover of 
'the same obscurity. When he came up to 
| the bank, his horse suddenly stumbled, and 
| threw him on the sand. A voice exclaimed, 
* This is a bad omen; a Roman 
‘recoil!’ It is not known whether it was 
| himself, 
nounced these words.’ 

The French soldiers were full of enthu- 
siasm :— 

‘So great was their ardour, that two divi- 
sions of the advanced guard, in disputing for 
the honour of being the first to pass the Nie- 
men, were near coming to blows; and some 
exertions were necessary to restore order. 
Napoleon hastened to plant his foot on the 
Russian territory. Ile took this first step 
towards his ruin w-thout hesitation. At first 
he stationed himself near the bridge, encou- 
raging the soldiers with his looks. The latter 
all saluted him with their accustomed accla- 
mations. They appeared, indeed, more ani- 
mated than he; whether it was that he felt 
oppressed by the weight of so great an ag- 
gression, or that his enfeebled frame could 
not support the effect of the excessive heat, 
or that he was already intimidated by finding 
nothing to conquer. 

‘At length, his natural impatience re- 
turned. le suddenly dashed into the coun- 
try, and penetrated the forest which girt the 
sides of the river. Ie set spurs to his horse : 
he appeared on fire to come in contact with 
the enemy alone. Iie rode more than a 
league in the same direction, surrounded 
throughout by the same solitude ; upon which 
he found it necessary to return in the vicinity 
of the bridges, whence he re-descended the 
river with his guard towards Kowno.’ 

‘At Kowno, Napoleon was exasperated 
against the Vilia, the bridge over which the 
Cossacks had broken down, and which op- 
posed the passage of Oudinot. Ile affected 
to despise it, like everything else that op- 
posed him, and ordered a squadron of the 
Polish guard to swim the river. These 
picked men obeyed the order without hesi- 
tation. At first, they proceeded in good 
order, and when out of theirdepths redoubled 
their exertions. They soon reached the mid- 
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dle of the river by swimming. But there 
the rapidity of the current broke their order. 
Their horses there became frightened, quitted 
their ranks, and were carried away by the 
violence of the waves. They no longer 
swam, but floated about in scattered groups. 
Their riders struggled in vain; at length 
their strength gave way, and they resigned 
themselves to their fate Their destruction 





would | 


or one of his retinue, who pro- | 


| was certain; but it was for their country: it 


was in her presence, and for the sake of their 
_ deliverers, that they devoted themseves; and 
even when on the point of being engulfed 
for ever, they suspended their unavailing 
struggles, turned their faces toward Napo- 
leon, and exclaimed * Vive Ll Empereur I” 
Three of them were especially remarked, 
who, with their heads still above the billows, 
| repeated this cry and perished instantly. Tie 
“army was struck with mingled horror and 
admiration.’ 

‘But Murat was the individual whose 
incitements were most frequent and animat d. 
Tired of repose, and insatiable of glory, that 
monarch, who considered the enemy to be 
within his grasp, was unable to repress his 
emotion. He quitted the advance-guar*, 
went to Witepsk, and, in a private interview 
with the emperor, gave way to his impetuo- 
sity. He accused the Russian army of cow- 
_ardice ; according to him, it had failed in the 

rendezvous before Witepsk, as if it had been 
an affair ofa duel. It was a panic-struck 
, army, which his light cavalry alone was suf- 
| ficient to put to flight. This ebullition ex- 
_torted a smile from Napoleon; but, in order 
to moderate his fervour, he said to him: 
|“ Murat! the first campaign in Russia is 
finished ; let us here plant our eagles. Two 
/ great rivers mark out our position; let us 
raise block-houses on that line; let our fires 
cross each other on all sides. Let us form 
in square battalion; cannons at the angles 
-and the exterior: let the interior contain our 
quarters and our magazines: 1813 will see 
us at Moscow—1814 at Petersburgh. The 
Russian war is a war of three years !”’ 

‘It was thus that his gemius conceived 
every thing in masses, and his eye expatiated 
over an army of four hundred thousand men 
' as if it were a regiment.’ 
| On Napoleon’s birth-day— 

‘Murat and Ney, however, in reporting 
their success to the emperor, paid homage to 
that anniversary. They caused a salute of 
' one hundred guns to be fired. The emperor 

remarked, with displeasure, that in Russia it 
_ Was necessary to he more sparing of French 
powder; he was answered that it was Russian 
powder taken the preceding day. The idea 
of hearing his birth-day celebrated at the 
expense of the enemy drew a smile from Na- 
poleon. It was admitted that this very rare 
species of flattery became such men.’ 

It appears that there was a want of cor- 
diality between the two principal commanders 
of the Russian army. Barclay, a cool, cal- 
culating, and skilful officer, was against fight- 
ing, but by retreating to draw the enemy 
further from his resources. Bagration, on 
the other hand, was an old general of the 
school of Survanof, who trembled with shame 
at the idea of retreating without fighting. Nor 
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were the Trench generals unanimous, for, 
when the army had arrived on the Dneiper, 
and the Russians still avoided battle, Murat 
wished Napoleon to advance no farther, and 
threw himself on his knees to entreat he 
would not march to Moscow. Some useless 
attacks were made on Smolensk, which cost 
the French five or six thousand men, when 
possession of the town was unexpectedly 
gained :— 

‘ Night came on—Napoleon retired to his 
tent, which had been placed more prudently 
than the day before ; and ie Count de Lobau, 
who had made himself master of the ditch, 
but could no longer maintain his eround 
there, ordered shells to be thrown into the 
city to dislodge the enemy. Thick black 
columns of smoke were presently seen rising 


from several points ; these were soon lighted | 


at intervals by flickering flashes, then by | him, and thus obeying with the same zeal as 


sparks, and at last long spires of flame burst | 
trom all parts. [t was hike a great number of | 


distinet tires. It was not long betore they 
united and formed but one vast blaze, which, 
whirling about as it rose, covered Smolensk, 
and entirely consumed it with a dismal 
roaring. 

‘Count de Lobau was dismayed by so 
creat a disaster, which he believed to be his 
work. The emperor, seated betore his tent, 
contemplated in silence this awful light. It 
Was as yet impossible to ascertain either the 
cause or the result, and the mght was passed 
under arms. 

‘ About three in the morning, one of Da- 
voust’s subalterns ventured to the foot of the 
wall, which he scaled withont noise. Em- 
boldened bv the silence whieh reigned around 
him, he penetrated into the city; all at once 
several voices and the Sclavonian accent were 
heard, and the Frenchman, surprised and 
surrounded, thought that he had nothing to 
do but to sell his life dearly, or surrender. 
The first ravs of the dawn, however, showed 
him, in those whom he mistook for enemies, 
some of Poniatowski'’s Poles. They were the 
first to enter the city, which Barclay had just 
evacuated.’ 

Climate, sickness, want of provisions, and 
fatigue, rapidly thinned the French armies. 
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trated into that abode of despair. I will 
spare my reader the horror of a description. 
Wherefore communicate those terrible im- 
pressions which harrow up the soul? Rapp 
did not spare them to Napoleon, who caused 
his own wine, and several pieces of gold, to 
be distributed among such of those untortu- 
nate men as a tenacious life still animated, or 
whom a disgusting food had supported.’ 
Although there had been several engage- 
ments, and great havoe of men on both sides, 
yet up to this time there had been no general 
engagement; the Russians became impatient 
of the pradent policy of Barclay, and, like 
Youney Norval, longed tor battle. 
was therefore removed from the command, 
Which was given to Kutusof; the former ¢e- 
neral showed his patriotism by voluntarily 
serving under the man who had superseded 


he had commanded. 

The French were equally impatient ofa 
battle, and all were soon gratified with it. 
On the 6th of September the armies were in 
sight of each other on the plains of Borodino ; 
they were nearly equal there, being about 
one hundred and twenty thousand men and 


ox hundred pieces ot cannon on each side 





Napolvon addressed his army in the following 
terms: 

‘* Soldiers,” said he, “‘ here is the battle 
which you have so ardently desired. The 
victory will now depend upon yourselves ; it 
is needful for us: it will give us abundance, 
good winter-quarters, and a speedy return 
home! Behave as you did at Austerlitz, at 
riedland, at Witepsk, and at Smolensk, and 
atford to remotest posterity occasion to cite 
your conduct on that day: let it be said of 
you, * He was in that great battle under the 
walls of Moscow.” ’ 

‘About the middle of the day, Napoleon 
remarked an extraordinary movement in the 
enemy's camp; in fact the whole Russian 
army was drawn up and under arms, and 
Kutusof, surrounded with every species of 
religious and military pomp, took his station 
in the middle of it. He had made his popes 


-and his arehimandnies dress themselves in 
‘those splendid and majestic insignia wh.ch 


The surgeons at Wilna tore up their own | . | ’ 
/ marched before him, carrying the venerated 


shirts for lint for the wounded soldiers, where 
the hospitals, which held six thousand, were 
insufficient :——- 

‘ At Smolensk, there was no want of hos- 
pitals; fifteen spacious brick buildings were 
rescued from the flames: there were even 
found some wiue, brandy, a few medical 
stores; and our reserve-waggons for the 
wounded at length rejoined us: but every 
thing ran short. The surgeons were at work 
night and day, but the very second might, all 
the materials for dressing the wounded were 
exhausted: there was no more linen, and 
they were forced to use paper, found in the 
archieves, in its stead. Varclinent served 
for splinters, and coarse cloth for compresses: 
and they had no other substitute for lint than 
tow and birch down (colon du boulear) 


‘Qur surgeons were overwhelmed with | 
for three days an hospital of a, 


dismay : 
hundred wounded had been forgotten; an 
accident led to this discoverv: Rapp penc- 


they have inherited from the Greeks. They 
symbols of their religion, and particularly 
that divine image, formerly the protectress of 
Smolensk, which, by their account, had been 
miraculously saved from the profanation of 
the sacrilezions French.’ 

Comte de Sozur gives a very circumstan- 
tial account of the battie of Borodino. — It 
appears that Napoleon was enfeebled — by 
sickness, and his usual vigour had almost 
forsaken him. It was during this action, 
that Belliard, after an inte-view with Napo- 
leon, made his situation known. 

‘ Belliard, in consternation, returned to 
the king of Naples, and informed him of the 
impossibility of moving the emperor; he said, 
‘“‘ he had found him stil! seated in the same 
place, with asufering and dejected air, his fea- 
tures sunk, anda dull look; giving his orders 
languishinely, in the midst of these dread- 
ful warlike noises. to which he seemed com- 
pletely a stranger!’ At this account, Ney, 


Barclay | 


— 
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furious, and hurried away by his arde 
unmeasured character, exclaimed, ‘ 
of battle?’ What business has the ding 
in the rear of the army? There he js only 
within reach of reverse and not of victors 
Since he will no longer make war himgejf 
since he is no longer the general, as he Wishes 
to be the emperor everywhere, let him return 
to the Tuilleries, and leave us to be genera} 
for him !’""’ ' 

We have no room for the details of thjs 
destructive engagement, but shall quote a 
few traits of character in this and precedin, 
combats. On one occasion— 8 

‘Murat had gone on a few leagues before. 
iver since the arrival of Kutusof. troops of 
Cossacks had been incessantly hovering about 
the heads ofoarcolumns. Murat was exas 
rated at seeing his cavalry forced to deploy 
against so feeble an obstacle. We are assured 
that, on that day, from one of those first im. 
pulses worthy of the ages of chivalry, he 
dashed suddenly and alone towards their 
line, stopped short a fow paces from them, 
and there, sword in hand, made a sign fy; 
them to retire, with an air and gesture so 
commanding, that these barbarians obeved 
and fell back in amazement.’ ; 

During the battle of Borodino— 

‘ The soldiers at Friand, drew up in front 
of Semenowska, repelled the first charges, but, 
when they were assailed with a shower of 
balls and grape-shot, they began to give way; 
one of their leaders got tired, and gave orders 
to retreat. At that critical moment, Murat 
ran up to him, and, seizing him by the collar, 
exclaimed, “ What are you about?” The 
colonel, pointing to the ground, covered with 
half his troops, answered, “‘ You sec well 
enough that it is impossible to stand here.’-- 
“Very well, I will remain!” exclaimed the 
king. These words stopped the officer: he 
looked Murat steadily inthe face, and turning 
round, coolly said, ‘* You are right! Sol- 
diers, face to the enemy! Let us go and be 
killed !”’ 

In the same battle- 

‘It was that Fabvier, the aide-de-camp 
of Marmont, who had arrived but the day 
before from the heart of Spain, made him- 
self conspicuous; he went as a volunteer, 
and on foot, at the head of the most advanced 
sharp-shooters, a3 if he had come there to 
represent the army of Spain, in the midst ot 
the creat army ; and, inspired with that rivalry 
of glory which makes heroes, wished to ev- 
hibit it at the head, and the first in every 


- danwer. 





‘He fell wounded in that too famous re- 
doubt; for the triumph was short-lived ; the 
attack wanted concert. either from precipita- 
tion in the first assailant, or too great slow- 
ness in those who followed.’ 

(To be concludéd in our next.) 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE BAY OF DUBLIN. 
Turs day was most delightful! Such a sky, 
such an air, such firm dry walking, 3s not 
often to he met with in this country: and, 
acemlingly, always anxious to ‘make hav 
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wile the sun shines,’ afier taking a mutton 
Will.© ’ 


chop sy shoes, and set 
breakfast, I put ou my €asy S$ : 

not for the noisy bustling street, nor 
the crowded highway, nor the unfashion- 
ahle park.—No ! [ sect off for the ever-vary- 
ing, and always interesting ocean : that mo- 
nument of past, present, and to come,—that 
mighty and commanding prince of this 
worlds grandeur. Tfere I found, what I 
never cease to find on its venerable shores, 
‘he most delightful food for contemplation, 
and repose from all the bubbles of this life. 
It is tne resting-place of the thoughts, the 
opiate of tue mind, the Lethe of all mortal 
anxiety ; for, with such a noble book be- 
fore our eves, is it possible, for a moment, 
to allow the busy intrusive cares of our in 

scnificant selves to interfere. With me, it 
is not possible. I compare myself with this 
magnificence, and vastness, and sublimity, 
which lie before me, shrink into my own un- 
inportance, become, mentally, a nonentity 
and enter into the very depths of the sea, 
and roam to its extremest verge, as if a part 
of it $e] f, 

If any thing, made by mortalhands, could 
presume to sit by side of the majesty of na- 
ture, certainly this was of all places the one ; 
for what was there in perspective /—A huge 
mass of elegantly constructed stone-work, 
cartving its wondrous barrier far into the 
sea, offering a bold defiance to the fury of 
, and a welcome protection to the 
tempest-driven mariner. This, then,—this 
proud specimen of man’s agency, was not 
the most appropriate spot in the world to 
talk about nonentities, and that indefatiga- 
ble little biped, in the same breath! True— 
itwas not, but | am a roving writer, and 
riways give free colour to my thoughts; so 
that { indulged in a stange mixture of humi- 
ly and pride this day: another sad instance 
of poor human frailty! 

{ was, in truth, walking on that grand 
pier, which is well known in this country 
asthe * Pigeon-House Promenade.’ I could 
nave dwelt there for hours. It was realiy a 
most fascinating scene. I was strutting 


iT 
Oils 


a? “ry 
SiOTNs 


along, on this gigantic causeway, mile after | 


mile, full out towards the main ocean: the 
sea, On each side, laving the walls, which 


aiready begin to look venerable, with a pro- | 


fusion of aquatic plants, that grow on their 
abrupt ascents. Just peeping from under 
the horizon, the royal mail steam-packet 
Was driving along at her usual rate, passing 
all the sailing vessels, on her way from Ho- 


ne én , . 7 
tyhead to Dunleary; with a long curl of 


smoke, hanging in tae air, from her chimney, 
use a swaggering pennon floating on the 
breeze. To the westward, the sun was 
gliding beyond the summits of the moun- 
‘alus, tinging the neighbouring sky with 
‘iat rich redness which we often see closing 
a frosty day; to the south-east, the moon, 
how nearly at her full, had already risen, as 
to dare comparison, in her own beautiful 
Pellucid sweetness with the gaudy splen- 
Sou of her great rival; and to smile a be- 
“ediction on his departure. These matchless 
Perections of an omnipotent hand seemed 
° D€ Motionless, as if willing to gaze as long 


and two cups of Souchong for my | 


: 
| 
| 


a 


be almost the only satisfactory reason that 
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firma, and, as I thought, in a fair way to 


her labour—-query, professional! in the form 
{ J t 
of a chopping boy,—greatly, it is said, to the 


' budget of meretricious scandal and boudoir 


of her sex, and the most unfortunate of all 
' the unfortunate damsels in this vast metro- 
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as possible on each other. Their faces were 
reflected from the water, which lay calm and 
bright as a vast mirror, giving a faithful 
copy of all that surrounded and hung over it. 

{ stood so long to behold this mixture of 
heavenly and earthly beauty, that it was al- 
most dark by the time I reached land again. 
1 certainly had left the earth for a short tune. 
but I soon found myself once more on terra 


— ce 


quit it altogether; for I had to march through 
such streets, and pass such company on my 
road, that, a speedy release, in good ear- 
nest, from all the uncertainties of this life 
was by no means an impossible occurrence. 
[lowever, I got home in safety to eat my 
roast beef with zeal, and to look back on the 
day’s employment with pleasure. aA LosT. 





QUERIES ANENT ASMODEUS. 
Mr. Evrror,—Pray what is become of that 
merry, agreeable devil hight Asmodeus ? 
Can it be possible that you have cashiered 
him, for it is not in the nature of things that 
he should be actually defunct; which would 





could be assigned for his silence at such an 
interesting and critical period as the present, 
when both scandal and folly are so rife. Is 
he making caudle for Miss P—n, who has, 
in spite of Malthus, the calculating theories 
ot political economists, and the laws of female 
virtue, published to the world the fruits of 


scandal of a certain writer, who had just 
prepared a very powerful defence for the 
norals ofthe stage? but asthis reads very 
much like a digression, let me again ask, 
what is become of Asmodeus? Can it be 
possible—you see to what an extremity my 
doults drive me ;—can it be possible that he 
is busy in concocting, or in Seleiie the too 
notorious Harriette to concoct, her precious 


morality! or is he suggesting to her delicate 
and sensitive publisher the prudence of de- 
fending his honour from the imputations of 
certain journalists, and of seeking legal 
redress by actions for libel? 1 should be 
loth, however, to imagine that our friend 
Asmodeus has any thing to do with such 
loose productions or unchaste characters; 
perhaps, therefore, he 1s employed in purer 
and hoher occupations,—in preparing sa- 
cred legal ties for Maria and her repent- 
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ant pea-green squire. [fr such be really 
the case, what an honour to have achieved | 
an union that must astound the whole 
town,—save and excepting the knowing 
ones. By the by though, Mr. Editor, 
I think that the lady has not behaved very 
handsomely towards many of her ultra-sen- 
timental defenders, who sympathized with 
her most pathetically, and bemoaned over 
her most lugubriously, as the most ill-treated 
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polis. Now, out of mere decency or grati- 
tude, she ought either to have pined herself 
to death, or hanged herself in her garters ; 
or at least have abjured the faithless world 
and the odious sex. But lo! while some 
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cood bodies, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
imagined that sbe was domg penance iv 
sackcloth and sables, and hiding her shame 
from the world, the pert hussey comes 
giggling and coguetting before the who!+ 
town—dancing and singing, and looking 
most archly and killingly—and comes, not 
as a conscious trembling frall one, buy 
as a proud victor, and is recewed with accla- 
mations from an overilowing honse—and 
then, too, the luxury of those delightful 
newspaper paragraphs, worth a thousand 
times their weight in gold, filled with such 
phrases as ‘ house crowded to suffocation,’—~ 
‘ intense interest of the audience,’—* sym pa- 
thy of the boxes,’—‘ fitty guineas a night 
ofiered by provincial managers!!’ Nowy all 
this is really—notwithstanding what a few 
old-fashioned folks may think of it, a 
prize in the lottery ; and we make no doubt 
that the lady herself thinks so :—therefore, 
‘ let the devil wear black.’ 

But this has been a tolerably long by the 
by: so let us return to Asmodeus. And 
where,—if he is making neither caudle nor 
wedding-cake—where can he be, or how is 
he employed? I can hardly imagine that 
he is assisting, aiding, and abetting old Por- 
cupine in his history of the Protestant Re- 
formation, and his defence of Catholicism. 
I will not even suppose, for an instant, that 
he instigated the valorous Colonel Berke- 
ley to horsewhip the Cheltenham editor ; 
much less can I imagine that he is amusing 
himself in such low freaks as inspiring frau- 
dulent barbers to swindle ‘ respectable*’ fe- 
males who resort to so singular a method of 
improving their tinances,—out of the curling 
honours of their heads. 

Can it, after all, have actually happened, 
that Asmodeus has lost himself in attempting 
to assist Mr. M‘Dermot to discover the se- 
cret politics of the Times: ifso, I should be 
greatly concerned. But I am rather inclined 
to suspect that he is playing the truant, and 
the real author many sly practical jokes in va- 
rious parts of the town. Indeed, I think x 
willcome out, by and by, that it is he who 
has been so mischievously amusing himself in 
undermining the foundations of the Custor 
House, and loosening the walls of the Opera 
House; which are, be it remarked, en pa:- 
sani, not the only doose part of that estabhs!>- 
ment. I feel confident, too, it was he who 
instigated poor George Hale, the peaceable 
and pacific, to attempt to introduce a very 
summary reform into our church liturgy, and 
to enter into avery queer kind of polemical 
controversy with the officiating clergyman 
at St. Clement’s, during divine service. |] 
sball, however, be extremely glad it you cau 
satisfy me that my apprehensions are ground- 
less, ar, rather, if: Asmodeus himself would 
do it under his own hand and seal. 

PHILO- ASMODEUS. 





* J intend shortly to publish, for the illumi. 
nation of society, a dissertation on the term 
‘ respectable,’ and its nine thousand nine hun- 
dred aud ninety-nine meanings, a work which 
I may venture to term unequulled for extent of 
research and for philological acumen, to say 
nothing of the curious anecdote, by way of 
illustration, with which it wil] abound. 
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THE PORTS CAMPBELL AND BYRON. 


[In justice to Mr. Campbell, we deem it ne- 


; 
' 
| 
} 
} 
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cessary to print his letter in defence of the | 


Originality of one of his poems. | 

‘To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

“My pEAR rrreENv,—The criticisms in 
your review of my last volume of poems 
can form no proper subject for any printed 
animadversions of mine; but I hope the 
readers of this letter will excuse me for an- 
swering one of your observations, which re- 
lates rather to a matter of fact, than to a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

‘You say that my poem, the Last Man, 
seems to have been suggested by Lord By- 
ron’s poem, Darkness.—Now the truth 1s, 
that fifteen, or it may be more, years ago, 
I called on Lord Byron, who at that time 
had lodgings near St. James’s Street; and 
we had a long, and to me a very memora- 
ble conversation, from which, I have not a 
doubt, that his lordship imbibed those few 


ideas in the poem Darkness, which have | 


any resemblance to mine inthe Last Man. 
I remember my saying to him, that | thought 
the idea of a being w: itnessing the extinction 
of his species and of the creation, and of his 
looking, under the fading eye of nature, at 
desolate cities, s!ips Hoating at sea with the 
dead, would make a striking subject for a 
poem. I met those very ideas, many years 
afterwards, when Lread Lord Byron’s poem, 
‘Darkness.’ It may be asked, why I did 
not then appe: al to Lord Byron about the 
originality of those few ideas? As circum- 
stances have turned out, I now wish that I 
had done so. Lord Byron’s most attached 
friend has given me his opimion, that if his 
lordship had not fovzotten the conversation, 
and was conscious of using an idea which [| 
had suggested to him, he did so prepared to 
give me credit for the suggestion whenever 
I should claim that credit. Had I taken 
this view of the case, and had I also then 
finished my little poem, I should, in all pro 
bability, have written to Lord B. But L bad 
not written the piece, and at that ume thought 
l never should writeit. Unimportant as the 
leading idea was, I was discouraged by its 
being taken from me. There seemed to me 
to be no use in setting on foot a correspon- 
dence with Lord Byron, merely to dun him 
for an acknowledgment of my right to a 
stray idea. He might, or he might not, 
recollected our conversation ; butif he had 
forgotten it, his telling me so would have 
only increased a petty mortification. Then, 
as for ascertaining the matter by proofs, after 
years had past, how was | to rake up the 
recollections of those persons to whom I 
might have, long ago, mentioned the design 
of my poem? One might be dead; a se- 
cond might be uncertain as to dates; and a 
third certainly had so domestic a relation to 
me, that the evidence was no better than my 
own. In reality, I abandoned, for a great 
many years, the idea of fulfilling my sketch, 
jut | was provoked to change my mind, 
when my friend Barry Cornw: all informed 
me, that an acquaintance of his intended to 
write a long poem, entitled the ‘‘ Last Man.” 
I thought this hard! The conception of the 


| scious ly a plagiary from him. 
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/ amidst his accumulated thousands ! 
| manner, 


Last Man had been mine fifteen years ago; 


even Lord Byron had spared the title to me: 
[ therefore wrote my poem so called, and 
sent it to the - for not one idea in 
which was I indebted to Lord Kyron, or to 
any other person. 

‘Ilad 1 foreseen events, I should have 
communicated with Lord Bpron, during his 
life-time, on this subject; but I could, no 
more than any one else, foreknow the loss of 
his mighty genius to the world. 

‘Ifit should be alleged that this declara- 
tion of mine implies a_ reflection on Lord 
byron’s memory, | have to answer, that it 
by no means necessarily does so. Elis glory 
vroes against the sup} osition that he was a 
conscious plagiary from me; and | am only 
afirming, what I feel to be true, that [ 
could not be either consciously or uncon- 
Fhere are 
really not many ideas in the two pieces 
which are similar. But supposing g¢ my state- 
ment to be true, do I depreciate Lord By- 
ron’—-No! He either thought my sugges- 
tions ** fair game,” or forgot that it was not 
himself who had started them. <A poor 


ess 


/man easily remembers from what quarter he 
has received each of Ins few pieces of money 


or bank-notes; but arich man easily forgets 
where he got this or that coin or bank-note, 
In like 
Lord Byron was the most likely 
person in the world to forget the sources of 
lis ideas. 

‘For the acceptance of what I have de- 
clared, I have nothing more to rely upon 
than my own character and credibility. It 
would be attaching a ludicrous importance 
to this matter, for. me to offer any stronger 
afirmation than my word of honour. How 


} 


few, or bow many will believe that word, 
must depend on the common notions of my 
veracity ; but, sup} sing me conscious that 
this is truth, Lask if L have not a right to 
state ii?) 1 am your's, very truly, 
°T. CAMPBELL. 
London, Feb. 2814, 1825. 


West.’ 
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ORIGINAL POET XY, 


STANZAS, 
In Imitation of Horace. 
LET others, foolish, talk of love, 
To captivate the willing fair; 
No nore that trifle me shall move, 
Or give my mind one gloomy care, 


Young Cupid, throw aside thy dart, 
Nor vainly use the killing trade; 
For needless here will prove thy art, 

Wiere no impression can be made. 


10, ue r Seymour Street, 








Long practis’d in the little ways 
Which lead directly to the heart, 
"Twas Laura’s charins, ‘twas Laura's praise, 
That to my soul did joy impart, 
No other wish but this I crav’d, 
To be possess’d of al! her charms ; 
The greatest dangers Id have brav'd, 
Nor fear’d a rival’s fierce alarms. 
But how mistaken is our bliss, 
When we in woman put Our trust : 
They, smiling, yield a tempting kiss, 
But faithless prove to hin that’s just. 


| hundred works of ar 
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Adieu, then, all the senseless pleasy 
That in female forms we take; 
All we gain is empty treasure, 
‘For every woman is a rake.’ 3.C.Pp 
cn 
AN OUTLAW’S DEATH. 


Dark ’s the night, and black clouds lower 
O’er spriy-w ashed rock and moss-grow 
But yet on yonder bink there lies 

A figure who outfrowns the skies: 
Cold is the night, the damps are chill, 
But his lone heart is colder still. 

See whiere, at length, tlic strugsling moon 
Surmounts obscuring clouds. Now soon 
All will be siivered in ber light, 

And sabie scenes exchanged for bright ; 
A quivering ray beams on his eye,— 
Mark you its rolling agouy; 

His cheeks are blinched with bue of death, 
Clenched are his teeth and low his breath 
Hark! heard you not a groan arise, 

In trembiing murmur to the skies ; 

On that same sigh an outcast’s soul— 
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Broken its chain—to heaven it stole. R287. 
FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 


ARTISTS, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL 
MALL EAST. 
Tur second exhibition of this infant, but pro- 
mising institution, will open to the public on 
Monday ; and, if any proof were wanting of 
the progress of the fine arts in this conutry, 
and the necessity there was for a new gal- 
lery, open to every depariment of the art, 
the success of the Society of Britis’) Astists 
would supply it Commenced a sister 
institution (not a rival or competitor, save in 
exertion to advance the fine arts) to the 
Royal Academy and British Institution, it 
rallied, in a few short mouths, <uch a num- 
ber of artists and p atrons of art, as to erect 
the finest galleries, forthe disp! ay of pictures, 
in town, and to fill them with the produc- 
tions of living British artists. 

The second year’s exhibition will, we fee! 
confident, meet with increased pean 
and s It — UDM rards of seven 
10 the vor rT U; b: “an ie 
of o1f painting, Wi ae eae drawings, sculp- 
ture, architecture, &c. We have neither 
time nor space to dwell on the respective 
pictures, but, when we say that Northcote, 
iaaahe, Hot: wid, Linton, Martin, Haydon, 
Glover, Sharp, Cartwright, Stanfield, Meye! 
Miss Sharples, Nasmyth, Rossi, and the 
Hennings, with a host of other eminent a'- 
tists, have distinguished themselves in their 
respective walks, we shall do suffcent to es 
cite public iaterest, and cause our readers 
to expect a treat ; 

Martin has a picture of singular grat iteur, 
the Creation. Hofland has some be vutiful 
landscapes. Linton has a fine compositions 
Delos, the subject taken from the A: wneid, an 
a most delightful view of The Vale and Lakes 
of Keswick, in Cumberland. Glover's U lls- 
water is a fine picture, and Cartwright has a 


sweet view, the Mole Head at Santa Maura, 
the celebrated en- 


up} wort. 


sunset. John Burnett, ‘ ‘he 
graver, has an excellent portrait in oe * 
first he ever painted, we believe) © woe 


> as 
Copland Hutchinson, the eminent surg 
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The veteran Northcote exhibits a fine paint- | 
of astriking incident in the lite of the | 
emperor of Russia, when his majesty reco- | 

i a peasant apparently drowned — | 


yereu 


ably managed Then there are groups | 
af game, which, though hanging head down- 
ward, any cockney would fire at on the 1st 
af September, and such a larder of Christmas 
fre as would make any poor author's mouth 
water. In sculpture the Hennings have some 
clever things, but of those and the gallery 
generally more anon. 


— 





THE DIORAMA. 
Tas splendid exhibition, which neither 
diminishes in exciting surprise or attraction, 
ys just re-opened to the publie. The view of 
Brest Harbour has been withdrawn, and a 
new view, by moonlight, of Llolyrood Chapel 
has been substituted. The change is much 
for the better, and we shall be surprised if 
the new view does not prove one of the great- 
est favourites that has been presented in this 
novel and beautiful exhibition. Reserving, 
however, a more detailed description until 
we have paid the Diorama another visit, we 
shall merely remark, that the beautiful view 
of Chartres Cathedral is retained. 








THE DRAMA. 
Wer never new our great theatres less active 
than tiey have been lately ; it is true that 
ean sunported one house, and Miss Foote 
the other (thanks to their peccadillos) and 
that the Oratorios filled up another night in 
the week; yet surely we might have been 
treated with a new farce, if not a comedy, 
since the theatres opened for the season. 
Auy person knows that a comedy ora farce 
can be brought out with little or no expense, 
and we do think, in justice to dramatic wri- 
ters, that they should afford them more fre- 


| . 
gave four concerts 
_ which were attended by all the rank and fa- 





quent opportunity of trying their talents be- 
fore the public. The melodrama of Puss in | 
Boots cost upwards of 20001. in producing it, | 
and it lived but a single night. Elliston has 
iad equally expensive pieces damned. What | 
i spirit of competition would a sum like this | 
‘Xcite among dramatists, did they know they } 
would have, what Englishmen only want, | 
“A clear stage and no favour.’ Speaking of | 
Elliston reminds us that he has a new melo-_ 
‘rama in hand, founded on that exhaustless 
souree, the Arabian Nights. We hope Mr. | 
Croty has not been foolish enough to attempt 
*second thing of thesort. His Enchanted | 
Loxner ought to convince him that his talent | 
Goes not lie this way, at least. We had al- | 
Host forgotten to state, that Mrs Inchbald’s 
insipid comedy of ‘ Wives as they were, and | 
‘aids as they are,’ has been renewed at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre ; but nothing but the 
‘traction of Miss Foote could make it tole- 
teted. 

Madame Catalani’s last concert was on 
snursday night, when the Argyle Rooms 
= at oe to suffocation. We 
mabiie ennai bow - will not be her last 

7 ari in England. Oi .8 
omen of Madame Catalani will be | 
weet, We understand, by those of the 








celebrated Madame Szymanousky, who has 
recently come to town. This lady, who is 
first pianist to the Empress of Russia, and 
has astonished all Europe by her talents, 
last year in London, 


shion in the metropolis. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


A serres of tables, by C. R. Sanders, Esq. 
of the Royal Engineers, in which the weights 
and measures of France are reduced to the 
English standard, will be published in a few 
days. 

The author of ‘ Smiles and Tears’ is pre- 
paring for the press a second series, which 
will appear in the course of the spring. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron is the title 
ofa work which Captain Parry, of Lord By- 
ron’s brigade, who was with him at bis death, 
aad possessed his confidence in life, means 
td publish in a short time. The account 
which he gives of the death of his friend is 
suid to be calculated to add, if any thing 
could add, to the national regret for his loss : 
and to excite feelings even stronger than 
surprise, at the conduct of some persons con- 
nected with Lord Byron. 

Early in April will be published, a Com- 
plete Treatise on Rail-Roads, their Necessity, 
Advantages, History, and Description; ac- 
companied by a great variety of original 
experiments on steam-carriages, Kc. &c. with 
numerous drawings and plans, &c. &c. By 
Nicholas Wood, Esq. 

A sort of theological review has appeared 
in Rome under the title of Gwrnale Ecclesi- 
astico, two numbers of which have already 
been published. It professes to give a rea- 
soned analysis of all new works on the subject 
of religion, whether for or against the doc- 
trines of the Catholic church; and it will 
also contain the decrees and judgments of 
the sacred college in matters ecclesiastical. 

Among the literary on-dits of the day, it 
appears that the Twenty-ninth of May, an 


historical novel, now in the press, which has 


excited much curiosity, will be confined to 
the description of what happened in London, 
at Whitehall and Windsor, on the memo- 
rable day of the Restoration, when the arrival 
of Charles le Debonnaire suddenly dispelled 
the national gloom, and all was banquetting, 
‘evelry, and joy. These volumes will be 
succeeded by a continuation of the history of 


that extraordinary reign—a subject we should 


think peculiarly adapted to the descriptive 
powers of the pen of the author of Wine and 
Walnuts. 

A contrivance, invented by Mr. Sperring, 
of Buckland, near Frome, to 


wheel-horse of a two-wheel carriage going | 
down hill, was tried at Frome on the 9th in- 


stant, before several scientific gentlemen and 


others, and found to answer the purpose to | 
It takes the whole | 


their entire satisfaction. | 
weight from the horse's back, without re- 
moving the load ; and very much retards the 
motion of carriages, without being in any 
way connected with the wheels. It is very 


simple in its construction, and may be al- , 


tered atthe top or bottom of the hill in a few 


relieve the | 


seconds, with great ease; it may also be dis- 
engaged from the carriage in two minutes. 
New Tory of Vision.—For the last cen- 
tury, at least, the reéina, or membrane which 
lines the bottom of the eye, has been unt- 
formly assumed by metaphysicians, mathe- 
_maticians, and physiologists, as the seat cf 
i vision. M. Lehot, an officer of a_ royal 
engineer corps, in a volume which he hes 
recently published in Paris, has started a 
new opinion; and contends that the vifreous 
humour is the seat of the impression of lumt- 
nousrays. Ile denies that there is any direct 
proof of the popular opinion, that our ideas 
of external objects are derived from images 
of them painted on the retina. Ile argues 
that the retina is pierced by numerous vessels ; 
that in many animals this membrane is folded, 
and consequently that its surface is irregular, 
and incapable of conveying clear and distinct 
}impressions to the mind. Those who sup- 
| pose the retina to be the immediate seat of 
vision, he adds, have never been able to 
explain the power we possess of adapting the 
eye to different distances ; and he announces 
that his hypothesis has led to the discovery 
of a methematical law for the estimation of 
distances, and the real and apparent magmi- 
tude of bodies. 


i 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
A SEXTON’S EPITAPH, 
Supposed to be inscribed on the tail-stone. 
I toll’d the bell to ring for all 
Brought hither underneath the pall ; 
Now dead, so changed is the decree, 
The bell is cold to ring for me. 





Your name is Miss Cross, it is true, 
And a cross miss I sometimes may see; 
But so sweetly your smiles are, that you 
Are never a cross miss to me. 
FNIGMA. 
In Rome I dwell, 
The pope knows well, 
And | am beard 
lu every word. 


THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 
In Eden’s day—the present day, 
' One law of Nature seens to guide; 
| Americans secured their CLay, 
And made an ADAM (s) topreside. J.R.P, 


t-te tne atest 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
SONNETS to Charity in our next; when we are 
promised a Ramble from Asmodeus. 
| A pedestrian Trip to Cambridge is intended 
for insertion, 

S n’s articles are good, but we have 
already so large a stock of such materials on 
' hand, that we cannot increase it on his terms. 
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Horks preblished since our last notice —Crosse's 
Account of the Grand Musical Festival at York, Sept. 
Wedd, with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Musi- 
cal Festivals in England, royal 4to. plates, 22. 2s —The 
Pictures aud the Betrothing. from Tieck, As —History 
of aris, 3 vols. Swo 2. 2s.—Journal of au Exile, 2 vols. 
—Percival's History of Italy, 2 vels. 30s —Sceves in 
Palestine, a dramatic sketch, és —White's Compendium 
of the British Peerage, 7¢—Don Esteban, or the Me 
mvite of a Spaniard, 3 vols. 27s --Hazlitt's Select Poets 
of Great Britaiv, 15s.—Life of Schiller, 10s 6:7 —Dou- 

las on the Advancement of Society in Knowledge and 

eligion, Os —lmpressions of the Heart, 3s. 6d —Every- 
Day Occurrences, 2 vols. 14s —Co!quhoun on Promises, 
¥4s.—Oliver's Critical Grammar of the English Lan 
pruage, on a novel system, 8vo. 12s.—Analecta Latina 
Majora, on the plan of Daizell's Analecta Greca, 10s. 


OCTETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
bh. SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 

The SECOND ANAUAL EXULBITION for the Sale 
of the Works of Living Artists of the Uvited Kingdom, 
will OPEN to the Pablic on MONDAY next, at Twelve 
eo’ Clock. W. LINTON, Secretary. 

Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held this Day, in 
the Galleries, where Tickets may be had, £1. 1s. each 
Dinner on Table at Six o Clock. 











— 











Dedicated, by perinission, to the King, 


{ ILTON’S PARADISE LOST, illus- 
trated by JOUN MARTIN, Esq. 

The first Part of this Work is vow ready. The sub- 
jects of the Plates in the Quarto Edition are—The Fall 
af the Rebel Angels and Pandemoniam: and in. the Oc- 
tavo Edition—The Fall of the Rebel Angels and Satan 
Rousing the Fallen Angels. 

*,* Prospectuses may be bad, and Specimens of the 
Pilates seen, at the Publisher's. 


RETSCU'S DESIGNS to The FIGHT of the DRA- 
GON, by Schiller 

Mr Henry Moscais now Encraving, in Outline, a Se- 
ries of Sixteen Designs. by Retsch, to illustrate Schil- 
jer’s Ballad of Tee P ght. f the Dragon. The First 
Part, contaanug four Engravings, will be ready ina 
few days. 

Printed for Septimnas Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street. 

Of whom may be had, 

SCHILLER S Ballad of Prdolin, or the Road to the 
Tron Pooudry, witheight illostiative desigus by Retsch, 
engraved by Henry Moses, quarto, price 8s. sewed, or 
O« 6d. in extra boards 


Se 





This day is putllished, price Is. 6d. 


LECTURE on the Origin, Progress, 
and Present State of SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, 
and COMMERCE. read before the Bristol Piilosophical 
vid Literary Society, on Thursday, Pel. 10, 1825; to- 
gether with an Abstract of the Produce of the Revenue 
of the United Kingdom, in tbe years ended Jau. 5, 1824, 
aud Jan. 5, 18@. 
By CHARLES POPE, Esq. 
A Member ot the Society. 
Londoa: published by Baldwin, Craduck, and Joy ; 
and sold by all Bovksellers, 





Just published, hotpressed, 7s. Gd. boards, 


ELE-ADVANCEMENT: or, EXTRA- | ® lion. | Tn addition to his uative qua'ifi 
S ORDINARY TRANSITIONS fron OBSCURITY | tien, Mr. Richardson brings to his verse a delightful 


| acquaintance with Indian scenery, that forms to us 


to GREATNESS; exemplified in the LIVES aud HIS- | 


TORY of 
Adrian Fourth. 
The Empesor Basil, 
Rienzi, the Tribune, 
Alexander Piith, 
Cardinal Ximenes, 
Hairian Sixth, 
Cardinal Wolsey, 
Des'gnest as an object of laudable emulation for the 
Youthful Mind. 
By the Author of Practical Wisdom, &c. &e. Ke. 


‘Tuis little volume meets with our entire approval 
the subjects for the biegraphical sketches are as well 
chesen 4s tbe sketchesare wel) written Many, besides 


Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
Sixtus Fifth, 

Masaniello, 

Cardinal Aiberom, 

Dr. Franklin, 

King of Sweden. 





the young peuple to niom it isexpressly addressed, may | that want of room alone prevents us from giving ex- 


read it both with pleasure and adyantage.—Literary 
Gazette, 8th Sept. 1824, 

‘Loudou: Sold by Mesars. Simpkin and Co, Station- 
ers’ Court; Hatchard aud Sow, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellts 


AT A a 


IQGONNETS, 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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In a few days, 3 volumes, small Bye. 


TEALES, by the O'HARA FAMILY: 
containing Crohvore of the fill-Hook, the 
Fetches, and Juhn Doe. 
Printing for W. Simpkin and R. Magshall, Statien- 
e1s’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


eee —— -_——_- 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR SPANIARDS. 
This day is pablished, by R. Ackermann, Strand, 8s. 
beards, 

RAMATICA INGLESA: an English 


Grammar, being the first that has yet appeared 
tu facilitate the acquisition of English by Spaniards. 
By D. JOSE DE URCULLUO, 
Professor of the Spanish Language in London. 
By the same Author, may be had, 





a Poem, in four Cantos. Price, in sheep, 3s. 
Ou the Ist of April will be published, 
No VII. of VARLEDADES 6 MENSAGERO de 
LONDRES, price 10s. 6d. 
. of MUSEO UNIVERSAL de CIENCIAS y ARTES, 
s. Oil. 





This day is published, price 6s. in boards, 


OME IMPORTANT ADVICE to the 
WORLD; or, the ouly CERTAIN and SURE 
way to prevent and cure all the DISEASES incident lo 
the HUMAN BODY. 
By JAMES MORRISON, Gent. (not a ductor). 
With an Account of the Author's own Case and Suf- 
ferings, for Thirty-five Years. 
Sold by Sherwood and Ca Poternugter Row; and at 


Square. 
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This day is published, in superfine post dto. beautifully 

printed, after the manner of copper-plate, price 1s Gd 

OUTER’S NEW CIPHERING-BOOK. 
J for Beginners, containing the Fir-t Four Rules of 
Arithmetic, simple and compound, systematically ar: 
ranged By R W 

Author of the New Tab'es of the Solar System. 

A KEY to the above, giving FIGHT ANSWERS to 
every Sum, correctly worked at full length. Price 4s. 

*.* So much pains has been taken with this Book of 
Auswers, that the Author can almost vouch for there 
not being asingle error; and he engages to give certain 
premiums, mentioned in the Preface, to any Pupil who 
nay discover an esror. 

London: printed for J. Souter, School Library, 73> 
St. Paul's Churen- Yard. 





Just published, price 3s. 
and other POEMS 
By D. L. RICHARDSON, 
Printed for J. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
‘The Sonnets, of which there are thirtv, are all 
ahove mediverity, and sume of them beautiful. The 


* Soldier's Dream," a blink-verse poem, which follows 
the sonnets, is in a higher strain, and would searcely 





Bazine 

* — t is long, indeed, since we have met with more ex- 
quisite pieces than are to be found in this volume. 
They are in general eeplete with feeling, delicacy, 
and imagination. Tia addition to bis native qua'ificea- 


homely Europeans a novel charm.’—Newsof Literature. 


: © And yet there are persons who,under such restraints 


the warrow limits of the sounet), prodnee some very 


; charmipg things, and among those we hesitate not to 
| class Mr. Richardson; several of his sonnets, as well as | 
his other poems, are highly poetical, and breathe of ua- | 


ture and good feeling "—Lierary Chronicle. 


! * Many of the separate poems evince consideralle 


powers."—Oriental Herald. 

‘Mr. Richardson bas just given to the world a volume 
of miscellancous poems, wiany eof which possess much 
beauty.’—Star. 

‘We have perused a collection of beautiful poems 


written by Mr. Richardson, and, in recommending | 


them to the attention of our readers, beg to observe, 


tracts, as some of his effusions are of a most chaste and 
beautiful description. —Common Sense. 

' A beautiful collection. —Glasgow Free Press. 

‘For a beautiful specimen of these poems, sce the 


La GASTRONOMIA 6 los PLACERES de la MESA, 


the Author's Residence, No. 60, Frith Street, Soho | 


have been unworthy the pen of Byron,’—Mouthiy Mae | 
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This day is published, in post S¥o0. price o, & 

Wt ? ‘oO ’ ag ‘ 

HE PICTURES: THE 

ING; Novels, translated from 
Lewis Tieck. 

Printed for Geo B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane 


de 
BETROTH. 





This day is published, in three 
y 1s |} Sean vols. 12mo. price ts 


PEEP at the PILGRIMS ; 
A A Tale of Olden Times. ’ 


| Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane 


Aries 

_ This day is published, in t8mo. price 1: 
| ' Twelfth Edition of 2s. bound, the 
ALIGNANIT’S NEW PARIS GUIDE. 
or, Stravger’'s Companion through 2 
Metropolis; containing a detailed and ~ he — 
tion of all the Public Edifices, Institutions, Garden, 
&e. &e. with many mteresting Particulars not to Ie 
found in any other Work of the kind, a Directory of 
Tradesmen, &c. &c. embellished with a Map and several 
Eugravings. 
Printed for A. and W. Giliguani, Paris; and Geo, B 
Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, Londo», tf 


1 1656, 











This day is published, in 3 vols. 8vo price £2 9%. 


[HE HISTORY of PARIS, from the 


earliest Period to the present Duy; containing, 
Description of its Antiquities, Public Buildings, Civy 
Religious, Scientific, and Commercial Institutiong, with 
| namerous Historical Pacts and Anecdotes hitherto nn. 
| published, tending to illustrate the different Eras o¢ 
| French History, particularly the eventful period of the 
‘Revolution. To which is added. an Appendix, contain. 





| ing a Notice of the Church of St. Dennis, an Account 
of the Violation of the Royal ‘Tombs, importaut Statis. 
tical Tables derived from official resources, &c. &c. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Laue. 


en 


This day is published, iu 2 vols. post 8vo. price Ms. 
8 VERY-DAY OCCURRENCES, 
4 ‘Tritus, et e medio fortuns ductus acervo.’ 


Juveual, 
London: printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mail East. 





| 
| 





| Just published, in one vol. Svo. with on engraved Title 
page, and Autographs, price 12s. 
HE DIARY of HENRY TEONGE, a 
Chaplain en board the English ships Assistance, 
Bristol, and Royal Oak, froin 1675 to 1679; containing 
® Narrative of the Expedition against Tripoli, in 1675, 
descriptious of the most remarkable places at which 
the vessels touched, and curious details of the economy 
and discipline of the Navy inthe Time of Charles It 
Now first published from the Origiual Manuscript; 
| withan Account of the Autnor, and copious Biographi- 
cal and Explanatory Notes, offering many remarkable 
Hlustrations of Ancient and Poreign Customs. 
London: printed for Charles Kaight, Path Mall Lest. 
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This day is published, price 7s. bound in red leather, 


COMPENDIUM of the BRITISH 
PEERAGE; containing the Surnames, Creations, 
Residcnees, Titles, Offices Civil and Military, and le 
icrmmarciages, of the Two present Generations, arranged 
alpuabetically ina tabular form ;—with ao Appendix, 
| comprising Lists of Archbishops and Bishops, Comuou- 
ers allied to the Nobility ; Surnames of Peers; Titles el 
| Peers Eldest Sons; Knights of the Garter, Tiistie, and 
| St. Patrick; Knights Grand Crosses and Commanders 
lot the Bath; tis Majesty's Ministers; Table ot } F80te 
'deucy; Baronets; and Crests and Mottos of the Peer. 
\ By CHARLES WHITE, Esq. ; 
| London; printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mail East. 
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On the 3lst, 
Pur ALBUM, NO. Vill. The follov- 


ingorig pal Papers forms p otefthe Content: 
Ancther 'Pwopenuy to Mer. Andrews— Tne Literature: 
the New Worki—Ou Beards—Anecient athe: * and ; thle 
before the Revelution—Wilful Breezes—Jeln ha 
—Hull<—A German's Note-Book on England—My 2 
galond Days (concluded)—Return of Francis the Firs 


from Captivity— Recollections of Oxford—Kathenint 
| Parr Coinplaint of a Schoul-Mistress—Capt! "Site 


Cervantes in Algiers—Country Curate—Ra ved ©"? 
(eouchuded )—W ild Water Pond—The Bath Man (con 
cluded), 

Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond — 
| Where may be had, Nos. 1 to 7,58 eae. 
eal 
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Louden: Pnublisbed Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ fur the Editor’ (post paid) areto be addres apples 


also by Simpkin aud Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23, Fore Stveet ; Ray, Creed Laue; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grandi er 
Pull. Mall Satherlipd, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin & Co., Glasgow; and by all Booksellers and Newsyenders.—Printed by Davidson,§Searle’s Phice, Cary = 
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